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Athens Under Pericles 





Alexias watched the people of Athens gathering 
outside the city walls. He was glad that he had 
arrived before the crowds. Soon Pericles, the most 
important citizen of Athens, would speak to the 
people. He would praise the bravery of the first 
warriors to die in the war between the Greek city- 
states of Sparta and Athens. It was 431 B.c. and the 
first phase of the war had ended. 

Alexias, however, no longer considered Sparta 
a Greek city-state. As far as he was concerned, the 
people of Sparta might as well be foreign enemies. 
True, they spoke the same language. But that alone, 
thought Alexias, was not enough. Only those who 
paid money or gave ships to the great city-state of 
Athens could be called Greek citizens. 

Alexias knew that Sparta, like Athens, had once 
been a powerful city-state. At one time, Sparta had 
conquered so much land that it had owned the 
largest territory in Greece. 

But Sparta’s success did not last long. When 
some of the provinces under Spartan rule revolted, 
the Spartan government and its people began to 
direct all of their energies towards protecting Sparta 
from future revolts or invasions. Spartans cared 
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This is a statue of Leonidas, a famous 
Spartan warrior and army commander. 
Spartan boys left their families very early 
in life. At seven years old, they lived 
in barracks away from home. They were 
given one article of clothing a year and 
had very little food to eat. They slept on 
the floor or on beds made of branches 
and leaves. What kind of life do you 
think they were preparing for? 


only about their army. They had no interest in 
business or trade, nor did they want their allies 
and colonies to accept Athenian policies. But the 
worst mistake, thought Alexias, was that Sparta did 
not believe in the greatness of democracy as Athens 
did. 

In the distance, Alexias could hear the women 
crying at the tombs of the dead warriors. Many of 
their husbands and sons had died and their bones 
lay in the coffins. There was even an empty coffin 
dedicated to those soldiers lost in battle. 

Alexias stopped thinking about the widowed 
women. Instead, he thought of the reason for 
Pericles’ speech. Athens, after all, had shown itself 
to be superior to all the other city-states. Our city, 
thought Alexias, is now the most beautiful, our 
ships and navy are the best, and our democratic 
government is the most successful. It was, without 
a doubt, a great honor to die for Athens. Soon, 
Alexias would be a warrior and then he too would 
be ready to defend and die for his city . 

The excited crowd murmured as Pericles stepped 
up to the speakers’ platform. Alexias thought he 
looked like a god from Mt. Olympus, even though 
his head did resemble a sea onion. Alexias had 
heard the jokes the younger boys told about Peri- 
cles’ over-sized head. But to Alexias, Pericles 
looked and spoke like a god. 

Pericles waited for the crowd to hush. Alexias 
admired the skill with which Pericles made the 
people feel proud to be Athenians. 


“Let me say that our system of government does not 
copy the institutions of our neighbors. It is more the case 
of our being a model to others, than of our imitating 
anyone else. Our constitution is called a democracy 
because power is in the hands not of a minority but of the 
whole people.” 


Alexias looked at the people around him. Their 
expressions were, indeed, those of a proud people. 
Alexias began to think how fortunate he was to 
have such a leader. Pericles continued. 


Pericles was born into a well educated 
family. He worked to make Athens an 
example of culture and beauty to all of 
Greece and the world. He also made 
Athen’s navy so strong that it was soon 
as powerful as Sparta’s army. The picture 
to the right of Pericles is what remains 
of the speaker's stand on Pnyx Hill. 
Assembly meetings took place in a 
stadium on Pnyx Hill. The stadium could 
seat 18,000 people. 


“When private arguments are settled, all men are equal 
before the law . We are not concerned with social class. 
If there is a public office to be filled, the man with the best 
ability will get the position. Every man who is able to serve 
the state will be allowed to do so. Our political life is open 
torall ieee 

“.. we respect and keep the law. We obey those 
people that we place in positions of authority as well as 
the laws themselves.” 


Then, Pericles began to praise the city-state for 
which the young men had died. 


“Athens, alone of the states we know, comes to her 
testing time in a greatness that surpasses what was im- 
agined of her. No invading enemy is ashamed at being 
defeated and no subject can complain of being governed 
by unfit people. Future ages will wonder at us, as the 
present age does now.” 


Finally, Pericles spoke the words that everyone 
had been waiting for. 


“| have sung the praises of our city; but it was the 
courage and gallantry of these men, and of people like 
them, which made her splendid. | am sure that many of 
the dead men had their faults. But we will remember them 
for their brave conduct against the enemy. They died 
defending their native land. It was more honorable for 
them to die than to give in and save their lives.” 
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Below the map of Athens is a picture of 
the Acropolis. The statue of Athena 
was housed in the Parthenon. Athena 
stood forty feet high, was covered in 
gold and ivory, and could be seen for 
miles. Pericles had many other monu- 
ments built. Above is the agora, Athens’ 
ancient marketplace. 





As Alexias walked away, the words of Pericles 
still rang in his ears. Alexias believed that he would 
be just a brave on the battlefield as these soldiers 
had been. 

As Alexias followed the crowd along the Pana- 
thenaic Way, he spotted his friend Democles in 
the distance. Alexias silently admired the new 
purple cloak Democles wore. It was the cloak of a 
warrior and Alexias longed for the day when he 
would be able to wear one. He hurried to catch up 
with Democles. 

Ahead of him, Alexias could see the rocky, wind- 
swept hill called the Acropolis. Among the temples 
on the Acropolis stood the beautiful statue of 
Athena. Alexias paused for a moment and won- 
dered what Athena, the goddess of war and wis- 
dom, thought of Pericles’ speech. 


The Agora 


As he neared the agora, Alexias could hear the bells 
of fishmongers announcing the morning’s catch. 
Business had begun for the day. 

The agora held a special attraction for Alexias. 
The popular Assembly took place here. He was not 
old enough to attend the meetings, but he could 
listen to the conversations and arguments from 
the street. But when Alexias reached the age of 18, 
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People went to the agora to meet with 
friends and talk business and politics. 
Law offices, courts, and schools were 
also in the agora. There were hundreds 
of stalls where people could buy spices, 
perfumes, fresh produce, or meat and 
game. Skilled craftsmen sold products in 
wood, leather, metal, stone, or clay. 
People could buy or sell slaves at the 
agora. And for entertainment, actors, 
magicians, or acrobats often performed 
in the streets. Scenes from Greek vases 
like the one above help us imagine what 
went on in the agora. What might be 
taking place in this scene? 


he could participate and vote at Assembly meetings. 

All adult male citizens of Athens were members 
of the Assembly. Artisans, merchants, traders, fish- 
mongers, and even men without jobs, met forty 
times a year to make the laws that governed them. 
The Assembly members not only drafted laws, but 
they also decided important issues such as war and 
trade and elected an executive board of Ten Gen- 
erals. 

There was also a smaller council of 500 members 
that conducted the everyday affairs. It was their 
responsibility to decide what issues the Assembly 
should discuss. Then, there was an even smaller 
body of 50 councilmen who met and discussed 
issues that the larger group could not handle. These 
councilmen were not elected. They were chosen 
by lot. 

There were Ten Generals who decided upon war 
tactics and commanded the military forces. The 
Ten Generals could be re-elected each year. But 
once in office, the Assembly could vote them out, 
exile them, or put them to death. Pericles, however, 
had managed to become president of the board of 
Ten Generals for many years. Every year he ran for 
office, and each year the people of Athens re- 
elected him. 


People Against Pericles 


The streets were more crowded than usual today, 
and Alexias wondered if he would ever find his 
friend Democles. He decided he would go directly 
to where the sophists usually meet. Lately, De- 
mocles could be found arguing with some sophists 
who did not believe in the importance of athletics. 
Sometimes Alexias doubted that the sophists be- 
lieved in anything. 

The sophists were a group of traveling teachers 
who were not well liked by many Athenian citizens. 
They taught their students how to argue and reason 
cleverly. In the process of learning, the students 
also learned to speak well. But the older people of 
Athens did not approve of the subjects that the 
sophists discussed. 





Ancient Greeks believed in many gods 
and they were careful not to offend any 
of them. They built shrines and temples 
where they gave prayers, hymns, and 
offerings, and priestesses interpreted 
messages from the gods. They gave their 
gods super-human powers and statues 
of gods looked strong and powerful 
People tried to be like their gods and 
worked to make their bodies strong and 
muscular. Why wouldn't Democles like 
what the sophist said about athletics? 
The building to the right is the Painted 
Stoa where sophists met and _ held 
classes. 


Citizens of Athens were even more confused by 
the fact that all sophists did not teach the same thing. 
Alexias remembered what his friend Democles had 
told him about a sophist named Gorgias. Democles 
and Gorgias had been talking about nature and 
science. Gorgias had tried to persuade Democles 
that it was impossible to really know anything 
about either nature or science. Gorgias had said 
that nature changes every minute and that nothing 
stays the same. So, if things change all the time, 
how could anyone be sure about anything? Alexias 
was pretty sure about one thing. Gorgias sounded 
like a fool. 

Alexias hurried past the Altar of the Twelve 
Gods. Then he turned to walk toward the Painted 
Stoa, the porch where the sophists often stood. 
Many citizens stood around in small groups. 

Alexias stood on the steps and listened to the 
sophist named Pausanias. Pausanias said, “Pericles 
is a great dishonor to Athens. He should have 
marched our soldiers against the Spartans while 
they camped at Acharnae. Maybe then you could 
have harvested the wheat instead of watching the 
Spartans burn it.” 

Alexias had heard his father talk about the war. 
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Money from Athens’ colonies went to He knew that Pericles was being criticized for his 
though th cae 9 : : 

Athens’ treasury, And even though tne policies in the war. Many Athenians believed that 

colonies had their own courts and As- ie ; 

semblies, the Assembly in Athens made Pericles had persuaded the Assembly to vote with- 

final decisions. Why do you think some of out careful thought. 


Athens’ allies went to Sparta for help? 


| The first policy concerned the small colony of 
What trade advantages did Athens have? 


Corcyra that belonged to Corinth. When Pericles 
had learned that Corcyra was in disagreement with 
the state of Corinth he had decided that it was a 
good occasion to take over the small colony. This 
was a rather dangerous move because Corinth was 
a leading member of the Spartan Alliance. 

- The second policy that Pericles had put before 
the Assembly concerned Megara, another territory 
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Sparta’s army patrolled Attica and de- 
stroyed much of the countryside. But 
Athens had built long walls to separate 
Attica from the sea. Many Spartan sol- 
diers were farmers who had to leave the 
battle to tend their fields. How do you 
think Athens continued to receive food 
shipments? What made Sparta’s army 
ineffective? 





belonging to the Spartan Alliance. Pericles had 
convinced the Assembly that Athens should stop 
all trade with Megara. Because of this, Sparta de- 
clared war on Athens. 

Megara bordered a territory of Athens called 
Attica. When the Spartans began to burn the Attica 
countryside, Pericles had ordered all the farmers to 
leave their land and come to live inside the city 
walls. He explained to them that Athens should 
fight sea battles, not land battles. Many people 
disagreed with him. But then, thought Alexias, we 
Athenians elected Pericles as our leader. We must 
trust him now. He has proved his skill many times 
before, in both peace and war. 

Alexias turned away from the Stoa, remembering 
what his father had said about the sophists. He 
called them “wisdom mongers,” men who taught 
young boys to question everything. Some of them 
did seem to argue just for the sake of arguing, 
thought Alexias. But others were quite different. 


Attica 
Fifth Century B. C. 


—==— State Boundaries 
Aa Mountain 


10 20 
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Body building and gymnastics were just 
as important to a young man’s education 
as were reading and writing. Young men 
were taught to be equal in all things. 
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Take Socrates, for example. Both Democles and 
Alexias agreed that he could not be called a “wis- 
dom monger.” True, Socrates strongly questioned 
many of the old Athenian ways. And Socrates also 
questioned the actions of Pericles and the Assem- 
bly. Alexias had heard Socrates say that Athenian 
democracy was run by thoughtless men. And that 
these same men paid too much attention to the 
wishes of selfish people. 

But Socrates did not just criticize the govern- 
ment, thought Alexias. He encouraged people to 
think about the government and what it should do. 
Mainly , he asked that a man be completely honest 
and truthful with himself and others. And besides, 
Socrates was not interested in power like some of 
the other sophists. He simply wanted people to 
think for themselves and this is why he was so 
popular with young Athenians. Democles and 
Alexias always enjoyed talking to Socrates about 
his ideas on love and beauty. They believed such 
discussions sharpened their minds. 

As Alexias left the Stoa, he saw some of his 
friends, but Democles was not among them. He 
decided to look in the palaestra, the small gym- 
nasium where Democles worked out every day. 


The Palaestra 


Alexias went into the dressing room. He took off 
his tunic and cloak and washed quickly at the large 





Below is a temple to Apollo, the god of 
the sun, father of truth, archery, medi- 
cine, music, and prophecy. 





fountain. The cold water felt good on his bare skin. 
Then, he rubbed his body all over with oil and 
sprinkled it with fine sand. This would keep him 
from getting chilled as he exercised. 

When Alexias walked onto the exercise field, he 
saw that Democles was getting ready to jump the 
broad jump. His suntanned body was covered with 
sweat. Democles finished the jump and smiled as 
he figured the distance. With a few more months 
of hard work he should do well in the summer 
games. 

“Pericles spoke well this morning,” Alexias said 
to Democles. “Maybe now Athenians will trust his 
judgment. I agree with him. We should stay inside 
our walls, and refuse to fight on land. Then, we 
can use our ships to attack the Spartan stronghold, 
the Peloponnesus. Pericles is right. We must win 
the war on the sea.” 

“But have you gone up on the roof of your 
house?” Democles asked. “Have you watched the 
Spartans burning our fields?” 

Then Alexias remembered that Democles’ father 
owned land in Attica. “And have you forgotten 
that Pericles completely ignored the warnings of 
the Peace Party?” Democles continued. “The Peace 
Party opposed Pericles’ position, saying that Athens 
should stay away from Corinth. And both Corinth 
and Megara had said that they would continue 
peace if Pericles put an end to his plan. But what 
did he do? He proposed war and managed to per- 
suade the Assembly to agree with him! I call that 
tyranny, not democracy.” 

Alexias said nothing. Instead, he walked over to 
the dirt track to practice sprinting. What could he 
say? There were still many issues about the war 
that confused him. Alexias realized that he had 
much to learn in the next four years. 

When he became a warrior, his father would put 
his name on the list of citizens in Apollo’s temple. 
As a citizen he would have to vote in the Assembly. 
It was going to be difficult to vote intelligently on 
questions as important as who should be Athens’ 
leaders and how they should fight wars. 
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Alexias’ Family 


The streets were narrow and twisting in the area 
where Alexias’ family lived. Groups of slaves were 
returning home from the agora. Their arms were 
full of dried fish, vegetables, and fruit. Alexias had 
to dodge quickly as Midas, a slave from the house 
of Autolycus, elbowed his way through the streets. 
Alexias thought Midas was very rude and ill- 
mannered. He was the one slave that Alexias se- 
cretly hoped would someday be sold to the silver 
mines. That would teach him to treat free citizens 
so rudely! 

Alexias passed the well where Timandra, his 
mother’s favorite slave, was drawing water for the 
evening’s meal. The agora and the well were about 
the only places where women slaves could get to- 
gether and chat. As a result, they usually spent 
more time there than necessary. Timandra also 
brought back some of the news to Alexias’ mother, 
since the wives of important men were not sup- 
posed to be seen on the streets. 

Alexias felt sorry for his mother. She had a very 
curious mind and it was hard for her to stay home 
all day. But Alexias hated to think of what his life 


Girls in ancient Greece did not go to 
school. They learned to manage a house- 
hold and to care for children and slaves. 
A Greek girl married as young as 14 
years old and her husband was chosen 
for her. Women lived in separate quarters 
of the husband’s house and could only 
leave when accompanied. They could 
not vote or own property. But many 
Greek plays are about powerful women 
and there were also many women god- 
desses and priestesses. 
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would be like if his mother did not remain at home 
to plan and supervise everything. Slaves cooked the 
food and helped make the clothing, but his mother 
saw to it that things were done properly. Every so 
often, Alexias would remind his mother of how 
much he depended upon her . 

Alexias walked quickly up the hill towards home. 
The mud-brick houses all looked the same. Their 
thick, windowless walls guarded the family secrets 
well. He had to hurry. He knew his father wanted 
him to help with the party he was having that even- 
ing. Alexias looked forward to hearing the men 
talk about politics. He passed through the front 
door and into the courtyard where the slaves were 
preparing the supper and the dog was lying in the 
afternoon sun. Alexias then went up to the women’s 
room to find his mother. 

For several weeks she had been weaving a large 
wall hanging for the supper room. It was in scarlet 
and blue and honored the sea victory of the Athe- 
nians over the Persians at Salamis. She spent many 
hours each day at the loom. At another smaller 
loom his youngest sister Thalia was learning to 
weave plain cloth. 
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Children in Athens stayed close to their 
mothers until they were seven. Then the 
boys were separated from their mothers 
and sisters. They were looked after and 
disciplined by a man slave-tutor and 
parents kept close watch over their 
education. Boys did not leave home until 
their military service. How was. this 
different from education in Sparta? 
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“Mother, I ran poorly today,” Alexias joked. 
“A race with the gods would have left me in second 
place.” 

“I suppose you will do much better tomorrow 
then,” she smiled. “You know that I want my sons 
to be an honor to their city.” 

But Alexias knew what was really on his mother’s 
mind. He waited for her to ask. “Tell me, Alexias,” 
she said, “what were the words of Pericles this 
morning? I have been wondering all day.” 

Alexias told her of how Pericles had praised the 
city and the bravery of the dead warriors. “How 
beautifully he put the words together, Mother. 
Pericles said that happiness depended upon free- 
dom and that to be free, men must be brave. He 
said that those afraid to die were a hopeless and 
dishonorable people. He has the tongue of a god 
and he brought tears to many eyes.” 

His sister must have felt a little left out, for she 
said very softly, “Look at the cloth I have woven, 
Mother. Is the tension on the yarn any better than 
before?” She knew it was necessary to pull the 
yarns tightly. The finished cloth should have no 
holes. 

“That’s much better,” her mother said. “The 
piece you wove before had uneven spots and would 
not be warm enough for winter. Remember, no 
man wants a wife who cannot make useful fabric. 
In a few more years we will choose the finest man 
in Athens for your husband. He will be proud to 
make you his wife.” 

Alexias looked at his sister’s dark curly hair and 
smooth skin. She looked like their mother, he 
thought. Alexias was glad that his father had de- 
cided not to leave her on the mountain when she 
was born. 

Thalia had been a beautiful baby, Alexias re- 
membered. But beautiful or not, his family had to 
respect an old Greek tradition. The family had 
waited breathlessly for ten days while their father 
had inspected Thalia. If she had been found weak 
or deformed, his father would have had to leave her 
on Mt. Hymettus. The babies that were left on the 








In Athens, law courts and businesses 
closed so that all citizens could attend 
the theater. If people were too poor to 
pay, they could get their ticket money 
back. Sometimes, they could even be 
repaid a day's wage for attending the 
theater. The scenes above are from the 
theater of Dionysus, the god of wine 
and the good life. The center seat was a 
special place for the high priests of 
Dionysus. Why do you think the theater 
was So important? 


mountain top either died or were taken away and 
adopted by some other family . 

At this moment, Alexias’ younger brother Theon 
came into the room. He had memorized lines from 
Homer’s poem The Odyssey until late last evening, 
using the oil lamp from the supper room. His 
school-master thought that Homer’s words about 
government and men’s actions were very important. 
He insisted that his students learn them perfectly, 
word for word. Theon’s slave-tutor Sostias had sat 
up with him all evening helping him learn the lines. 
Alexias remembered all too well how quick Sostias 
could be with his switch if the words weren't said 
perfectly. 

Even though Sostias was hard on them, both 
Alexias and Theon knew that they were fortunate 
to have such a good slave-tutor. Sostias taught them 
well. They would be successful Athenian citizens 
when they completed their education. 

Alexias’ father Aristocles paid a fee for their 
education. Aristocles was wealthy enough to send 
his boys to a school. Some of Alexias’ friends, how- 
ever, went to classes held in the streets of Athens. 
Very often, the old men who taught those classes 
were either paid poorly or not paid at all. 
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During the time of Pericles, land had 
already become scarce. Rocky hills and 
slopes were used for grazing, and the 
best lands were saved for growing grapes 
and olives. The people traded their prod- 
ucts for things they couldn't grow. 
Grapes were used for their fruit and to 
produce wine. Olive oil was used as 
lamp fuel, as soap, and as an important 
source of eatable fat. But olive trees 
took many years to grow. Why do you 
suppose only wealthy men could produce 
olive trees? What animals could graze 
on rough mountain slopes? 
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When Alexias was younger, he too, had to re- 
cite poems and plays. He had also learned how to 
play the flute and the lyre. But at the age of 14, he 
had entered the gymnasium, where he learned 
boxing, wrestling, running, and other sports. And 
now at the Academy, he was studying geometry, 
geography, natural history, and of course, public 
speaking. 

Just then, Alexias heard his father in the court- 
yard. Alexias kissed his mother and hurried away 
to prepare for the evening’s dinner party. 


The Dinner 


Alexias went down to the courtyard. His father 
was inspecting several clay jars filled with wine. 
Aristocles checked the seals to see if Sostias had 
bought the correct kind of wine. Aristocles pre- 
ferred wine that came from the Greek island of 
Rhodes. Alexias’ father tasted the wine and smiled. 

“Alexias, I would like you to help Sostias serve 
the wine after supper this evening. And Alexias, 
you will hear many things in the supper room, but 
do not repeat anything. Do you understand? For 
now, I want you to go get the flowers that Sostias 
bought today. We must make garlands for the 
heads of each guest.” 

“Yes, Father,” Alexias answered. Alexias kept 
his thoughts to himself. Serving the wine was a job 








The Delian League was an organization 
of Athens’ allies along the coast of the 
Aegean Sea. Representatives from each 
city attended meetings on the island of 
Delos (below) and gave goods, money, 
or ships to build up the treasury. The 
ships you see above are examples of 
Greek navy vessels. Rowers in the naval 
fleet were often poor men and members 
of the democratic party. Ship builders 
and owners were wealthier men, many of 
whom were oligarchs. What kind of 
influence do you think the rowers had in 
the politics of Athens? 





for Sostias and the other slaves, he thought. But 
then again, serving wine was a small price to pay 
for all the things that he would learn. 

Alexias’ father’s friends met often for dinner and 
discussion. Most of the men were moderate in 
politics, but their feelings about Pericles and the 
war varied. Some of them owned fields in the Attica 
countryside which were burned by the Spartans. 
These men felt that Pericles and the Assembly had 
ignored their interest when they had voted for war. 
The Spartans had not only ruined their crops, but 
they had also placed their families in great danger. 

Other friends of Aristocles traded with other 
city-states. These men had also given a great deal 
of money so that Athens could have the finest naval 
fleet. They had not wanted to stop trade with 
Megara, but they had agreed with Pericles on one 
point. Athens’ strongest weapon was its navy. They 
believed that the war could be won by fighting 
battles at sea. 

Alexias was especially curious to find out what 
his father’s friend Callias thought of Pericles. 
Callias used to belong to a political party called 
the oligarchs. The members of the oligarch party 
were mainly wealthy people who had strongly op- 
posed Pericles’ ideas on democracy. They believed 
that the state government should be run by im- 
portant, wealthy people. They resisted changes to 
democracy that would give the poorer classes any 
kind of power. Alexias’ father had told him that the 
oligarch party had once tried to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. 

Aristocles was a faithful democrat. He owned 
small pieces of land but he had earned most of his 
money in the olive oil business. Since his slaves did 
most of the work, he was able to spend much of his 
time in public service. He was now a member of the 
Boule, the group consisting of 500 councilmen. 

The guests began to arrive in the late afternoon. 
They took off their sandals and one of the slaves 
washed the dust off their feet. Each guest then re- 
ceived a garland for his head. Then Aristocles 
directed each guest to his place in the supper room. 
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Dogs were brought into the house during 
meals. What do you suppose they helped 
do? 
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Hermias and Philippus, his best friends, received 
the places of honor. They were seated on couches 
on either side of their host. All of the guests seemed 
anxious to begin their discussion. 

When the guests were seated, Sostias brought a 
basin around to each guest to wash his hands. He 
then handed Aristocles the cup of propoma. 
Aristocles took one sip of the spicy wine and 
passed the cup on to his guests. Next, Sostias 
brought in platters of food and placed them on 
small tables in front of each couch. The guests 
looked pleased when they saw the fresh eel which 
Aristocles had ordered for the meal. With it were 
many kinds of dried fish, vegetables, and cheeses. 

The food had been cut into bite-sized pieces so 
that it was easy to eat with the fingers. As they ate, 
the guests threw the bones and shells on the floor. 
They wiped their greasy fingers on pieces of bread 
which they also threw on the floor. Alexias could 
tell by their expressions that the guests had en- 
joyed their meal. 


The Discussion 


The guests threw dice to select a discussion leader. 
Philippus was chosen. 

“Philippus,” said Aristocles, “the dice have 
chosen you as our leader for the evening. And I 
can see that they have chosen well. You have di- 
luted the wine so that it is not too strong for us.” 

Philippus spoke. “Pericles has been elected year 
after year to lead us in peace and in war. His words 
went deep this morning. And yet, many of us here 
disagree with him. I suggest that each man share 
with us his ideas about our leader. Every man pres- 
ent this evening is a well-educated, honorable cit- 
izen of Athens. We must use our knowledge and 
experience and try to deal with these disagree- 
ments.” 

Callias spoke up first. ‘Pericles is indeed our 
elected leader. Yet he, like every other Athenian 
adult male, has only one vote in the Assembly. 
Why do so many people always vote the way he 


The flute or lyre was passed around at 
dinner parties. Each guest played and 
often added a verse to the song. 








wants? Why should he be allowed the strongest 
voice in Assembly meetings? Why should he have 
made the decision which ordered citizens to leave 
their lands? Pericles is not a landowner, so what 
does he care? I say we should have thrown Pericles 
outside the walls and let the Spartans burn him up 
along with our lands.” 

Gorgion agreed. “We are going to pay for this in 
more ways than one,” he said. “Too many people 
are moving into the city. Some are even building 
huts on the parcel of forbidden land beneath the 
Acropolis. The gods in their oracle from Delphi 
have warned us. That piece of land should never be 
inhabited. Pericles’ policies will prove bad for 
Athens. He is too powerful.” 

Hermias spoke. He had a soothing voice. “But 
you both suggest that Pericles has nothing to lose. 
And Callias, you are quite wrong. Pericles does own 
land. You will remember that he offered to give 
his land to the city if the Spartans did not burn it 
too. I feel his personal courage makes him above 
such criticism.” 

Alexias saw that Callias’ face was getting red as 
he listened to Hermias. “If a man has land to give 
away, then he is not a landowner. And pride, my 
dear Hermias, is the downfall of many great men. 
Pericles is too proud. He allowed his friend Phidias 
the sculptor to add his portrait to Athena’s shield 
on the Acropolis. And I suppose that it was pride 
that made him divorce a good Athenian wife for 
that foreign woman from Miletus. He even allows 
her to take part in men’s discussions. What kind of 
‘leader’ is that?” 

Alexias saw that the discussion was getting 
heated and he knew what to expect. Philippus 
asked Alexias to bring him the lyre. Philippus sug- 
gested a drinking song. Then he saw to it that every 
goblet was filled with wine. He began singing and 
the others joined in. 

Later in the evening the men returned to mat- 
ters of importance. Philippus began. “All evening 
could be spent discussing a man’s good and bad 
qualities. We may call Pericles selfless, like a god 
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in his feeling for his fellow man. We may call him 
selfish for the way he convinces the Assembly to 
vote. Or worse yet, we may call him an empire- 
builder, for the way he controls the trade from 
other city-states. 

“But whether we agree that he is good or bad as 
a man, we must agree that he is correct in his views 
about war,” said Philippus. ‘Our navy is stronger 
than our army. Pericles is correct in believing that 
Athens must fight at sea. At least, there, we cannot 
be beaten.” 

“And doesn’t the correctness of that view show 
that Pericles is a great leader?” asked Aristocles. 
“Regardless of what our friend Callias believes, he 
is a landowner like many of us. He does not want 
to see fields burned. Yet he knows that the strength 
of Athens lies in her ships. So Pericles did what he 
thought best for Athens. He ordered landowners 
to leave their land because we do not have the 
strength to fight land battles. A correct decision 
sometimes means personal sacrifice. Remember 
that the Assembly is not just composed of land- 
owners. It is a popular Assembly, an Assembly of 
all the people, and it voted to follow Pericles’ ideas. 

Callias spoke again, “But if Athens believes in a 
direct democracy, then all men have an equal op- 
portunity to express their beliefs. Pericles really 
controls Athens. It is not a democracy with him in 
control. He has fooled us long enough. He will not 
lead us for long! Good night, my friends.” Callias 
found his own sandals, wrapped his cloak tightly 
around him, and walked angrily out the door. 

Aristocles had expected this outburst, but it sad- 
dened him that Callias had left so quickly. He knew 
that Callias as well as other oligarchs no longer 
tried to cooperate with the Assembly. The oligarch 
party now spent most of its efforts in influencing 
citizens to turn against Pericles. They wrote pam- 
phlets and held meetings of their own. Many citi- 
zens had been seen attending those meetings and 
Pericles would no doubt exile those involved. The 
situation was becoming complicated, thought 
Aristocles. Pericles was in danger. 


Athens After Pericles 





The first light of morning was already beaming in 
the courtyard. Alexias had not slept very much. 
He had lain awake most of the night thinking and 
remembering. Just six months before, his mother 
had died of smallpox. Gorgion, the guest at father’s 
dinner one year ago, had been right. Athens had 
not been able to make provision inside the walls for 
all the citizens who needed protection. A deadly 
plague had invaded the city and it had taken his 
mother’s life. Pericles, too, had died from the 
plague. 

There had been some curious events in Athens, 
thought Alexias. About a year before the death of 
Pericles, Athenian citizens had begun to doubt the 
wisdom of their leader. Also, the citizens from city- 
states that were still under Athenian rule disagreed 
with Pericles. Many citizens had urged Pericles to 
cooperate and respect a peace pact he had made 
between Athens and Sparta. Other citizens sup- 
ported Pericles in his efforts to build the Athenian 
empire and to control the sea. 

Finally, some people began to conspire against 
Pericles. When Pericles left Athens to command a 
naval fleet in battle, the people had brought their 
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Below is a picture of an ostrakon, or 
ostracism ballot. The Assembly used 
these ballots when they voted a man into 
exile or when they voted against a politi- 
cal leader. Important political leaders, 
such as Pericles, had their name_ in- 
scribed on the ballot. If the majority of 
citizens voted a leader out of office or 
into exile, results were posted and the 
man had to leave the city for ten years. 
Law required the Assembly to use this 
vote once a year. How might a popular 
political leader use this kind of ballot? 
How was this process like a modern 
general election? 
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arguments before the Assembly. There, many citi- 
zens had convinced the Assembly to vote Pericles 
out of office. 

When Pericles returned to Athens he discovered 
that he was being tried for misuse of government 
money. Alexias knew that this had been an unfair 
trial, but the people had become very tired of the 
war. They had disliked many of Pericles’ decisions. 
And it was true that he had used money from the 
other city-states to construct buildings and statues 
in Athens. Not too long after his trial, however, 
Pericles had been re-elected. Pericles, after all, was 
still their most experienced leader. But then, he had 
died before he could continue his leadership. 

Alexias threw off his blanket and got out of bed. 
He smoothed the wrinkles from his tunic and tied 
a woven belt around his waist. The belt had been 
a gift from his mother. He picked up his cloak and 
went down stairs. Timandra had set out some bread 
and figs for him and his father. Athenians could no 
longer enjoy olives with their breakfast. Sparta’s 
army had destroyed Athens’ olive groves. 

“You are going to the Academy this morning, 
aren’t you, Alexias?” his father asked. 

Alexias nodded yes as he ate some wheat bread. 

“Wait then, and I'll walk to the agora with you.” 
said his father. ‘““An important vote will take place 
at the Assembly tomorrow, and the councilmen 
must make preparations this morning.” 

Alexias and Aristocles wrapped their cloaks 
around themselves and stepped out into the narrow 
street. Aristocles greeted some of his friends who 
were also on their way to the Council meeting. 
They continued walking in silence. Alexias knew 
that his father was troubled these days. Assembly 
meetings had changed greatly since the death of 
Pericles. There was no one strong leader now and 
the meetings were very confusing. 

As they left their house, Alexias asked, ‘Do you 
think Cleon will be successful in getting rid of 
Nicias, Father?” 
~ “Cleon’s power is definitely growing. Nicias will 
not lose tomorrow, but I’m sure he will lose many 





Money and precious goods for the trea- 
sury were stored in stone vaults like the 
one above. This one is from the ruins on 
the island of Delos. But in 454 Bc, 
Pericles removed the treasury and 
brought it to Athens. To the right Is a ruin 
of one of the many shrines on the island. 
Much money went to decorate shrines 
and temples with beautiful mosaics from 
different parts of the world. People also 
came to Delos to celebrate the festival 
of Apollo. 


votes. Nicias is a good man, and generous. But he 
does not speak well. He can’t compete with a man 
like Cleon.” 

Alexias knew what his father meant. He and his 
friends at the Academy often talked about the cur- 
rent Assembly leaders. They did not try to under- 
stand or reason with people. They shouted, 
screamed, and stamped their feet at the Assembly. 
They did anything to make themselves heard. 

Cleon was the strongest of these leaders. Many 
people accused Cleon of being a selfish leader. Not 
long ago, Cleon had persuaded the Assembly to 
vote on a terrible thing. He had proposed death to 
all the adult male citizens on a nearby island that 
had tried to rebel against Athens. Death to hun- 
dreds of men was not fair punishment, thought 
Alexias. 

Luckily, Nicias had made the Assembly recon- 
sider. A ship arrived just in time to stop the execu- 
tion. Alexias and his friends agreed that Cleon was 
more interested in personal power than in the 
future of Athens. 

Alexias and his father walked on past the Painted 
Stoa. Interestingly enough, thought Alexias, his 
father was now agreeing with some of Socrates’ 
ideas. Aristocles still believed that the state should 
be responsible for showing citizens what is right or 
wrong. But, like Socrates, he now believed that 
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Below is an example of a juror’s identity 
card. It contains the name of the citi- 
zen, the name of his father, and name of 
his township or tribe. Men were some- 
times identified by tribe because it 
helped divide up citizens for military 
service or jury duty. There were up to 
6000 jury positions, and citizens were 
chosen by lot for those duties. Since 
there were no lawyers or judges, a man 
had to plead his own case, and the jury 
passed the verdict. Jurors were often 
poor citizens who needed the pay for jury 
duty. Many of the jurors were also men 
who had been rowers in the naval fleet. 
When they grew too old to make money 
rowing, they depended on jury duty for 
extra cash. How might jurors have kept 
up the popularity of the democratic 
party? 
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Athens was being governed by dishonest and cor- 
rupt men. He was also beginning to agree with 
Socrates that citizens should raise important ques- 
tions about how people run the government. 

Alexias looked around again. “I have not seen 
Socrates in a long time, Father. Have you any news 
of him?” 

“No, my son, only that he is in great danger these 
days. People are saying that his words are those of 
a man possessed by strange gods. The citizens of 
Athens no longer want to know the truth about 
themselves. If they listened to Socrates, they would 
have to admit that both our leaders and our As- 
sembly have made terrible mistakes. They don’t 
want to admit that.” 

As Alexias and Aristocles arrived in the agora, 
Aristocles said, “I’m afraid that they will have to 
use the slave police tomorrow. I have a feeling that 
the 6,000 citizens needed for the vote will not be 
present.” 

Alexias had only seen the slave police once be- 
fore. The slave police used long ropes dipped in 
wet, red paint to round up citizens who refused to 
go to Assembly meetings. Wet paint was used be- 
cause it stained the people’s clothing. This was 
often embarrassing to many citizens because every- 
one at the Assembly meeting would know who 
had not wanted to vote. But Alexias also knew that 
this was often the only way to make citizens vote 
on certain proposals. Pericles had rarely used the 
slave police. 

Alexias said goodbye to his father and wandered 
over towards the courthouse. A few older men were 
still hurrying toward the lot-drawing machines that 
were near the marble pillars of the courthouse. 
They all were hoping to receive a day’s pay for 
jury duty. With three trials being held that day 
and each needing 501 jurors, they all had a good 
chance of being selected. 

Alexias saw Democles hurrying down the road. 
Together they raced outside the city gate toward 
the Academy. Today was Alexias’ chance to show 
Democles his skill on the battlefield. 


Greek city-states did not always honor 
the truce made for the games. But 
athletes were always assured of safe 
passage thru battle areas. The Greek 
vase above was given as an award when 
an athlete won a race. The vase was 
filled with olive oil. Why do you suppose 
olive oil was considered a special prize? 





The Olympic Games 


Alexias had become a fine student and athlete and 
his name was now on the official list of Athenian 
athletes. He was finally ready to match his skills 
with those of the best runners from all of Greece. 
It was the first year of the 88th Olympiad and the 
Greek city-states had declared a truce in the war so 
that the games could be held. Athletes from all the 
city-states would take part in the seven days of 
festivities. 

Alexias and the other Athenian athletes boarded 
the ship. After the ship’s captain had completed the 
sacrifice to the god of earthquakes and seastorms, 
he ordered the ship’s slaves to man the oars. Alexias 
continued to wave to the crowd as the ship moved 
out into the deep harbor. What a deep blue color 
the water was, thought Alexias. The ship hugged 
the coast, allowing Alexias to see the Acropolis 
shimmering in the sun above Athens. Alexias 
realized that he was smiling. He would show Leon, 
Sparta’s best runner, what it meant to be an 
Athenian! 

The Athenian ship anchored in the harbor near 
the sacred land of Olympian Zeus. Because of good 
winds, the trip had been shorter than expected. 
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The Greeks offered sacrifices as proofs 
of their loyalty and respect for the gods. 
Below you ‘see two ways in which they 
communicated with their gods. A typical 
pre-game sacrifice was the slaughter 
of a pig. The next scene is of a man 
seeking council from a priestess. 
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But the harbor was already full of ships flying the 
colors of Argos, Corinth, Rhodes, and the other 
city-states. Alexias could even see the Cretan ship 
lying in the harbor. He knew the Cretans were 
some of the best runners of all Greece. 

Once ashore, the Athenian athletes were met by 
the Council of Games. One of the officials read the 
rules and gave the Olympian oath of fairness. Then 
he directed the group to its lodgings, mess hall, and 
exercise areas. There would be days of practice 
before the spectators arrived for the opening cere- 
monies. The practice days would give Alexias a 
good chance to study the techniques of other 
runners. 

On the day before the opening ceremonies, 
Alexias’ father and younger brother arrived at 
Olympia. Aristocles had brought with him a small 
bronze figure which he offered at the temple of 
Zeus. He paid the priest several obols to pray for 
his son’s good fortune. 


The Sacred Wreath 


Before the earliest light of morning, Alexias was 
awakened by the sounds of spectators already 
crowding into the stadium. The day of the race had 
arrived. He could hear the hucksters selling luck 
charms and ribbons. Others sold tickets which 
would pay many drachmas if a particular athlete 
or a particular horse won a race. 

The athletes grouped themselves by city-state. 
Then they marched into the stadium. Alexias 
noticed that the crowd cheered for the Athenian 
athletes as much as they did for the Spartans. 

The time had come. Alexias could feel the 
grooves in the starting stone with his toes. His belly 
was tight and a shiver ran down his back. The 
umpire shouted, “Runners! Feet to the lines. Ready, 
begin!” 

The race had started. It was one of those days 
when Alexias felt he could run forever. But he knew 
he must remain calm and not act like a beginner. 
Alexias knew he had to save his energy for the end. 





Chariot racing was a popular event in the 
Olympic Games. Other sports were 
wrestling, boxing, horse racing, discus 
and javelin throwing.. Below are pictures 
of the starting block and Olympic field. 
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Then he would show the Spartan what he was up 
against. The Cretan was still behind but his stride 
was as smooth as a wolf. He, too, would try to shoot 
forward when the finishing post was near. 

Someone Alexias couldn’t recongize took the 
lead. It was time to run. Alexias began to think with 
his breath and legs. He passed Leon. But the Cretan, 
too, had begun to gain ground and soon was neck 
and neck with Alexias. People were shouting and 
stamping their feet. 

The Cretan began to inch ahead. It seemed as 
though a great spear had struck Alexias in the 
chest. He gasped for air and called on Apollo to lift 
his steps. But the Cretan was a neck ahead and he 
kept the lead past the finishing post. 

The crowd parted for the runners and then 
closed around them. Alexias fought for his breath. 
He saw the Cretan being covered with garlands of 
myrtle leaves. As Alexias fought back the tears of 
defeat, he congratulated the Cretan on his victory. 
It had been a fair race. 

Alexias felt like returning to Athens on the first 
ship. But he knew that he must stay for the other 
races. So he sat with Theon and his father in the 
stadium and even cheered sometimes for the 
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Socrates was from a poor family whose 
trade was stone cutting. He gave up the 
family trade when a message from the 
gods said that he was to become the 
wisest of men. He dedicated his life to 
teaching, and many of his students were 
sons of wealthy citizens. Why do you 
Suppose citizens thought Socrates was 
harmful? 
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Athenian athletes. But his thoughts were else- 
where. He wanted to go home. 


Socrates’ Trial 


The citizens of Athens gathered in the courthouse. 
The sophist named Socrates was to go on trial. He 
had been accused of irresponsibility as a citizen 
and of corrupting young minds. People believed 
that a responsible citizen would not encourage 
young men to question the government. 

Alexias stood in front of the courthouse with 
his brother Theon, his friend Democles, and a 
group of other citizens. 

Alexias spoke angrily. “If the court sentences 
Socrates to death, then all the sophists should die 
as well.” 

“Alexias,” said Democles, “whether you like 
it or not, the court has sound evidence against 
Socrates. Have you completely forgotten about 
Alcibiades? Alcibiades was a student of Socrates 
for many years before he was elected general. And 
it is believed that he remained a close companion 
of Socrates after his election.” 

Alexias grew impatient and said, “Democles, 
don’t tell me that you also believe such rumors! 
The facts speak for themselves. Socrates has never 
wanted Athens to become an empire. Even when 
Pericles was our leader, Socrates always spoke out 
against the war with Sparta. Why can’t you see, my 
friend, that Athens wants Socrates dead because 
he has never been afraid to speak his mind. The 
leaders are afraid of him because he encourages 
citizens to seek the truth and to question their 
actions as leaders. He tells the people to demand 
the best for Athens and they are afraid of this.” 

Theon agreed with his brother. ““Alexias is right, 
Democles. If Socrates has always been against 
Athens’ war adventures, then why would he pos- 
sibly try to influence Alcibiades to promote war? 


Power went to Alcibiades’ head when he was 


elected general. His own greed made him break the 
peace treaty with the Spartan Alliance. He acted in 








his own interests when he renewed the war with 
Sparta. Socrates can’t be blamed for this just be- 
cause Alcibiades was his student.” 

“Democles,” said Alexias, “you are not thinking 
clearly. Before Alcibiades was general, who was 
our leader?” 

“Tt was Cleon,” said Democles. 

“And wasn’t Cleon really the first to break the 
peace treaty with Sparta?” said Alexias. 

Democles answered yes. 

“Then why,’ asked Alexias, “didn’t the As- 
sembly decide to execute Cleon’s teacher or com- 
panion?” 

“Cleon has nothing to do with this,” said De- 
mocles. “Everyone knew that Cleon was a power- 
hungry man. And besides, Cleon came from a poor 
family, so who knows or even cares who taught 
the man. Cleon got what he deserved. He died 
fighting his own foolish battle in Thrace. No, 
Alexias, we can’t even consider Cleon in this dis- 
cussion. It was Alcibiades who convinced the As- 
sembly to question and doubt the peace treaty that 
Nicias made. And it was his teacher Socrates who 
taught Alcibiades how to talk so cleverly. Socrates 
did this in the same way that he taught all of his 
students to question and doubt everything about 
our Athenian Democracy. I, for one, am positive 
that Socrates is guilty of the charges. I believe that 
we should do away with Socrates.” 

Alexias spoke. “I’m sorry to see that you have 
lost your power of reasoning. You and I used to 
spend hours talking with Socrates. When have you 
ever heard Socrates approve of selfish or dishonest 
behavior? And that, my friend, is what Alcibiades 
was, a truly dishonest man. He forced us to make 
war, and then told Sparta our plans. 

“When did Socrates ever teach his students to be 
traitors to the Athenian people? Never, Democles. 
You and I both have heard Socrates say a hundred 
times, “Know thyself.” It is clear that Alcibiades 
never learned this lesson.” 

Democles turned and began to walk into the 
courthouse. “We had better go in now,” he said. 
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While in prison, Socrates wrote and sang 
hymns of praise. He joked with jurors 
who tried to talk him into giving up his 
teaching. He scolded his rich friends 
who tried to bribe the jailer. He said 
kind words to his executioner. Why do 
you think Socrates acted this way? 
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And we shall see which one of us is correct. The 
great court of Athens will decide what is best for 
Socrates.” 

The crowd quieted down, and Socrates stood up 
to face the unkind eyes of his judges. Some people 
began to laugh. Perhaps they were nervous, or per- 
haps they were just being mean. 

One of the jurors spoke. “Socrates, you have 
been found guilty as charged. Have you something 
to say in your defense?” 


Socrates Speaks 


Socrates was silent. Slowly, he looked around at 
the people in the courthouse. Facing the jurors 
again, he smiled. “Athenians,” said Socrates, “I 
admire you; but I shall take my orders from heaven 
and not from you. And as long as I am alive and 
strong, I shall always look for wisdom. I shall al- 
ways try to show my fellow citizens what is true. 
And I shall always argue with them if I have to. 
This is my way. My friends, the great city of Athens 
is famous for its wisdom and strength. You have 
spent much money and lost many lives to build 
this city-state. But citizens, what have you done 
to help the people become wise and strong? How 
have you helped their minds and their souls? 


Students at Plato’s Academy learned 
through conversation and _ dialogue. 
Student and teacher asked questions 
about such things as justice, honesty, 
education, religion, politics, and govern- 
ment. 





“Citizens, my job in life is to make you believe 
in yourselves. I want you to spend as much money 
on your minds and souls as you do on your bodies. 
Wealth does not make a man become good. But 
when a good man becomes wealthy, he becomes 
a treasure in many, many ways. 

“You say that my ideas destroy young minds. 
But I can teach nothing else. If you think that I can 
teach other things, you are very wrong. So, my 
Athenian friends, do whatever you like with me. 
If I have to die a thousand times, I shall not change 
my ways.” 

The following day, Socrates drank the cup of 
hemlock as he was ordered. The poison spread 
through his body, and Socrates died. 


Plato 


The words of Socrates remained with many people. 
But one young man in particular made sure that 
his words were not forgotten. Plato, a devoted stu- 
dent of Socrates, wrote down everything he could 
remember. He studied and became a teacher and 
philosopher himself. 

In the year 385 B.c., Plato opened a school. His 
classes took place in a garden called Academus. 
As Plato walked into his garden-school one morn- 
ing he began talking to himself. A few young men 
laughed at their teacher. 

“T don’t see why we have to come to school” one 
of them said. “He gets along very well without us.” 

“That may be true,” said the other, “but can you 
get along without him?” 

Plato pretended not to hear the boys. He smiled 
and thought, Socrates would be pleased to hear 
them question each other that way. 

When enough students had come, Plato spoke. 

“Earlier this week, young citizens, we examined 
the meanings of different forms of government. 
Now we should consider what a democratic form 
of government is and how it is different from other 
forms of government.” 
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The Royalty of England 





Versailles was the magnificent palace of King Louis 
XIV of France. Though it was just a few miles out- 
side of Paris, Versailles seemed like the center of 
the world during the reign of Louis XIV. And 
France was known as the most splendid monarchy 
in Europe. 

In the spring of 1689, Versailles was blessed with 
the presence of two kings. King James II had fled 
from Great Britain and was living there. King James 
and King Louis were cousins and they agreed with 
each other on many things. France, therefore, was 
the natural place for James to go when he was 
forced to leave England. 

King James felt that he was among friends at 
Versailles. He enjoyed talking with King Louis and 
his advisers and he discussed the affairs of England 
with many people who visited the palace. Many 
people at court wanted to hear about the affairs of 
England. 

One day Lord Stringham, an Englishman of 
noble birth, was visiting the French court. He 
talked with James. 

“My sympathies to you, Sire, for the loss of your 
kingdom. May the day soon come when you will 
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In France, Versailles meant more than 
just the King’s palace. King Loulx XIV 
housed and entertained almost all impor- 
tant Frenchmen and visiting foreigners. 
In the picture to the right, Louis XIV is 
welcoming James I! to his palace. What 
do you suppose the noblemen in the 
above painting are preparing to do? 
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return to your kingdom and your rightful reign 
as King of England.” 

“Thank you,” replied James. “My desire is the 
same as yours. Louis has been very generous to 
me by providing me with a home and a staff. But I 
intend to return to England as soon as possible and 
reclaim the throne that is mine.” 


Understanding the Past 


Nearby stood a wealthy Frenchman, Monsieur 
Marmont, who had been away from Europe for 
many years. Monsieur Marmont was a trader who 
had traveled thousands of miles to make his for- 
tune. During his travels, he had met other Euro- 
peans who informed him of European affairs. But 
he still had a great deal to catch up on. 

When Monsieur Marmont heard King James 
talk about returning to England, he realized that 
he didn’t understand the reason why James had left 
England in the first place. But with so many know- 


ledgeable people attending court, he knew that he 


could find someone to inform him of past events. 


Charles | was captured by Oliver Crom- 
well’s army. He was tried by a committee 
appointed by Cromwell and found guilty 
of treason and waging war against Par- 
liament. He was beheaded outside his 
palace. Why do you think the execution 
was open to the public? 


Very soon, he was speaking with a French writer 
who kept up with events in England. 

“T don’t know when you left France, Monsieur 
Marmont,” said the writer, “but you may remem- 
ber that the last few kings of England have had 
many troubles with their subjects.” 

“T left France,” said Monsieur Marmont, “when I 
was a boy, just about 40 years ago. I was 15 years 
old at the time, and I think that the king in England 
had just been executed. I also remember that ev- 
eryone was talking about a Protestant named 
Cromwell.” 

“Yes, the execution of Charles I was a surprise. 
Charles was a very strong king. He believed that, 
as king, he had God-given authority over every- 
thing. In his view, the king was subject to no one 
but God,” explained the writer. 

“But noblemen and property owners were repre- 
sented by members of Parliament,” said Monsieur 
Marmont. “The members were supposed to help 
make laws and help govern along with the king. 
Didn’t Charles ever consult with Parliament mem- 
bers about important matters?” 

“Charles felt that no person or law should con- 
trol the king in any way,” explained the writer. 
“Parliamentary elections were a game to Charles. 
He picked out men whom he could trust to carry 
out his wishes and did everything he could to get 
them elected. 

“But Parliament members didn’t trust Charles to 
rule for their benefit. Lawyers felt that the laws of 
England, which they respected, were not safe as 





With Charles dead there was no king in 
England. Cromwell, the military leader 
and Puritan, took control, got rid of 
Charles’ Parliament, and appointed his 
own people. But there was also disagree- 
ment between Cromwell and his mem- 
bers of Parliament. Whenever this 
happened he got rid of those members 
and appointed a new Parliament. What 
do you think the artist of the picture 
above thought about Cromwell? 
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long as Charles I was king. Since the king always 
needed money, property owners and merchants 
were worried that Charles would raise their taxes 
whenever he wanted. 

“Some of the members of Parliament were 
Puritans who disagreed with the Church of En- 
gland. As king, Charles was also the head of the 
only legal church, the Church of England. Dis- 
agreeing with the church was the same as disagree- 
ing with the king. Charles was not a tolerant king, 
and I’m sure that you can understand why the 
Puritans felt threatened by him.” 

“So all these groups decided to execute the 
king?” asked Monsieur Marmont. 

“No, first there was civil war,” the writer replied. 
“The king lost, and Cromwell, the Puritan leader 
of the forces opposing the king, took control. Dur- 
ing the civil war Cromwell led the army. Then he 
used the army after the war to help him carry out 
his own plans. Cromwell wanted to take power, 
and the execution of King Charles I was mostly the 
result of his work.” 

_ “As I traveled,” said Monsieur Marmont, “I 
heard that Cromwell was responsible for slaugh- 
tering Catholics in Ireland and Scotland and that 


What were the two largest religions at 
this time? Why do you suppose Cromwell 
wanted to persecute Catholics? 
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he persecuted them in England. What finally 
happened to him?” 

“He died about 30 years ago.” answered the wri- 
ter. “Cromwell’s son tried to carry on his father’s 
ways. He closed the ale houses and made cock 
fights illegal. He felt that his religious beliefs should 
be followed by everyone in the country. Many peo- 
ple disagreed and were ready for a new leader. But 
they wanted their new leader to be a king. The 
people were tired of Cromwell’s military rule.” 

“Well,” said Monsieur Marmont, “if the people 
were ready for a king, why did they run their king 
out of the country?” 
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The painting below is of Charles Il. The 
people of England restored Charles and 
his brother James I! to their father’s 
throne. Charles II ruled for thirty years, 
and England continued to gain power 
in surrounding countries. Under Charles, 
England made attacks on the Nether- 
lands. What do you suppose Charles had 
in. mind? 
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“Many things happened after Cromwell’s death,” 
answered the writer. “But the important thing that 
happened was that Charles II, the king who came 
after Cromwell, was Catholic. When Charles II 
died, his brother James II became king and he was 
also Catholic.” 

“Why was that a problem?” asked Monsieur 
Marmont. “The Church of England is in some ways 
like the Roman Catholic Church. I would think that 
the English people would rather have a Catholic 
king than a Puritan dictator like Cromwell.” 

“That’s a reasonable guess, Monsieur Marmont. 
But the English people didn’t want either a Catholic 
or a Puritan leading their country. By that time, 
many Protestant ideas had become accepted in 
England and as a result, the Church of England be- 
came less like the Catholic Church. But the law 
about church membership remained the same. The 
law said that the Church of England was the only 
legal church and that all citizens had to be members 
of that church. Of course, there were some Puritans 


The statue of the Lion of England is fa- 
miliar to all English monarchs. This one 
is from Westminster Abbey, the church 
where English royalty have been crowned 
since the 11th century. What does this 
statue tell you about royalty and the 
church? 





and Catholics, but most people still supported the 
Church of England.” 

“T think I understand now,” said Monsieur 
Marmont. “James was a Catholic king but he was 
the head of a Protestant church and a Protestant 
country.” 

“That's right,” agreed the writer. “People wor- 
ried that the king would be more loyal to the Pope 
in Rome than to England. Then the king had a son 
who was Catholic, of course. This meant that after 
James, the next king would also be a Catholic and 
the one after him would be Catholic too. They were 
also worried that James might ally England with 
Catholic France.” 

“So James was run out of England because he 
and his son were Catholics,” said Monsieur 
Marmont. 

“That was only one of the reasons,” replied the 
writer. “James II believed that, as king, he was con- 
trolled by no man or law. This attitude, combined 
with his religious beliefs, caused people to distrust 
him. Who knows? Perhaps if he had ruled accord- 
ing to English law, he could have quietly practiced 
Catholicism and remained in England as king.” 

Monsieur Marmont continued talking with the 
writer for a while. When they had finished, Mon- 
sieur Marmont excused himself. Greeting the ladies 
as he went, Monsieur Marmont moved closer to 
James II. 


James Speaks of His Enemies 


James was still talking with Lord Stringham. 

“You may have some enemies in England, Sire,” 
said Lord Stringham, “but here on the Continent 
you have many friends. Many English Catholics 
moved here, like I did, when Cromwell took over. 
Then, after your coronation, we began to hear of 
your favors towards Catholics. We became hope- 
ful that better times were coming for English 
Catholics.” 

James II gazed steadily across the room. “There 
were hopeful times. But I wish I could have done 
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James Il made many enemies during his 
short reign. He was not only a Catholic 
king who believed in absolute power but 
he was also a very intolerant ruler. He 
severely punished men who disagreed 
with him. He thought little of sentencing 
hundreds of men to slavery or death. 
How do you think Protestants felt about 
James? 
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more. I tried to restore both the Catholic faith in 
England and to rule in the tradition of my royal 
family. But churchmen and members of Parliament 
opposed me at every turn.” 

“When I hear you talk,” said Lord Stringham, 
“T can’t help thinking of your father. Did you know 
your father well?” 

“T was 16 when he was executed,” replied James. 
My father, King Charles I, was brought to trial by 
Cromwell and his friends in 1648. 

James remembered how immovable his father 
had been in his ideas, even in the face of death. His 
father believed that, as king of England, God had 
given him complete authority over his subjects. He 
said that no member of Parliament, no man of the 
church, no law, and no custom could control the 
king. 

The trial had been ridiculous, thought James. It 
had been an illegal trial. Most men of the court 
didn’t even attend the trial regularly. The men had 
treated his father unfairly and they tried to make 
him look like an enemy of the people. The jury 
said he was dangerous and he must die. 

His father had spoken bravely to the end, James 
remembered. He kept saying that God had given 
him the power to rule over his subjects. He could 
not consent to limit his power as king without sin- 
ning against God. Because he refused to do this, he 
died. 

“But you know,” said James, “I believe that most 
English people realize that my father’s execution 
was an uncivilized act of an unthinking people. 
Without Cromwell in the lead, the others would 
never have done it. The whole effort would have 
collapsed without Cromwell.” 

“That makes me wonder, Sire. Who was behind 
the effort to oust you from your throne?” asked 
Lord Stringham. 

“A few members of Parliament, of course,” 
snapped James. “They were clever people with a 
selfish desire for power. And those who have at- 
tempted to take power from me have sinned against 
God. God is the source of a king’s power.” 


The organization in the Church of En- 
gland remained like the Roman Catholic 
Church. Bishops were responsible for 
certain districts of the country just as in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Many bish- 
ops had a great deal of influence and 
power over the people in their district. 
The picture below is of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, William Sancroft, and six 
other bishops. These men refused to 
read James’ order and went to trial. 
Why would they think the order was 
against the law? 





“T heard that some of the men who opposed you 
were especially upset by the changes you made 
in some religious law. What was that law?” asked 
Lord Stringham. 

“IT simply declared that the law that kept Cath- 
olics and Puritans from holding certain public 
offices or positions in the army and navy was un- 
just. I declared that a person’s religion, Catholicism 
or Puritanism, would no longer keep him from 
being appointed to an office to serve a king. People 
should be free to worship as they please.” 

“That seems fair enough to me, Sire,” said Lord 
Stringham. “It is time that English Protestants be- 
come more tolerant. We Catholics suffered too 
much under Cromwell's rule.” 

“But when I told the bishops of the Church of 
England to announce the declaration to their con- 
gregations, some of them refused. Imagine!” said 
James. “Though I alone rule in the name of God 
and the English people, they defied my word!” 

“What did you do to those bishops?” 

“I brought them to trial, of course.” James ex- 
plained. “As citizens and bishops subject to the 
king, they should have carried out my order.” 

“What reasons did they give for such disobed- 
ience?” asked Lord Stringham. 

“They claimed that my ruling was against the 
law! Of course, I said that my word is the law.” 
said James. “Therefore I can’t break a law like other 
people can. But the jury found the bishops not 
guilty. The jurors and those members of Parliament 
who later plotted against me wanted a do-nothing 
king, one who would follow customs rather than 
lead the people. This I could not and can not do.” 

“Did you ever think that the men who opposed 
you would try to kill you or force you out of the 
country?” asked Lord Stringham. 

“Never. I was certain that the English people 
would not try to execute another king for a very 
long time. I thought they realized that a king was 
better than a military dictator. 

“I didn’t expect any trouble from the army or 
navy either,” James continued. “I had appointed 
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William of Orange arrived in London, 
pronouncing his loyalty to England and 
Protestants. 
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many Catholic friends to good positions in the mili- 
tary services. I thought I could depend on them to 
support me if any crisis arose.” 

“What went wrong, then, Sire?” asked Lord 
Stringham. 

“Some members of Parliament actually invited 
the Dutch Prince William and his soldiers to invade 
my country. I couldn’t believe it was happening. 
Many Protestants welcomed William to England 
instead of fighting for me. J had little choice but to 
leave.” 

“I must say, Sire,” said Lord Stringham, shak- 
ing his head, “England is in a backward way just 
now. It all sounds so peculiar. The king, who heads 
the Church of England, is told by his bishops that 
he has overstepped his power. The king, who rules 
the country, is forced to leave his kingdom.” 

“Don’t speak with so little hope,” James re- 
minded him sternly. “Other kings of Europe are 
my friends and will come to my aid. And England 
is still without a powerful ruler. Anything can hap- 
pen. If I remain faithful to God and steady in my 
goal, I will reclaim the throne. If I die too soon, my 
son will carry on. Nothing will turn us back. 

“Now, if you'll excuse me, Lord Stringham,” said 
James, “I am rather tired. Seeing you has been my 
pleasure, but life at the French court is exhausting 
in its own way. Good-day.” 


William and Mary at Whitehall Palace 


Four months had passed since James II had fled to 
France. In November, James II had been King of 
England, and William of Orange had been Prince 
of the Netherlands. Now, in the middle of February, 
William of Orange was king of England. 

William looked around at his new surroundings. 
How strange they seemed, he thought to himself. 
Here he was, king of England, and he would rather 
be back home in the Netherlands. But he reminded 
himself that this was all part of his plan. William 
was certain that some day he would return to the 
Netherlands. 


William and Mary are accepting the 
English crown at Whitehall Palace. Why 
do you think the people of England al- 
lowed Dutch royalty to rule their country? 





William sat alone in his study and looked out 
over the palace courtyard when his wife Mary 
joined him. 

“William, you are so very quiet today,” said 
Mary. “Is something wrong? Haven’t your plans 
come about as you had hoped?” 

“I suppose that in most ways, my plans have 
been fulfilled,” replied the king. “I was just think- 
ing about what happened. Even before your father 
became King James II, I was watching England, 
looking for an opportunity to bring England into 
my fight against Catholic France. As the Protestants 
in England became more and more disturbed about 
your father’s Catholic policies, many of them came 
to the Netherlands and consulted with me.” 

Mary thought for a moment about her father as 
king. “Without knowing it,” said Mary, “my father 
cooperated with you perfectly. By commanding his 
bishops to read his declaration of religious toler- 
ance, he angered the officials of the church as well 
as the lords and gentry who were members of 
Parliament. Then by jailing the bishops who pro- 
tested and bringing them to trial, Father weakened 
the loyalty of many good subjects. People who 
respected their bishops couldn’t support Father’s 
actions. 

“Then during the bishops’ trial, my brother was 
born. Of course, Father would bring up his son as 
a Roman Catholic and his son would be the next 
king. But the people still hoped that the next mon- 
arch would be Protestant. They soon realized that 
unless something happened to prevent it, England, 
a Protestant country, might have Catholic mon- 
archs for a very long time. 

“As James’ daughter, I was really heir to the 
throne. Many people wanted me, a Protestant, to 
rule when Father died. But then the new baby was a 
boy, and the male heir is always first in line to in- 
herit the crown.” 

“It’s true, the stage was set for my arrival,” 
agreed William. “I could have hardly asked for a 
better turn of events. When word came from my 
friends in the English Parliament that they wanted 
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A special Parliament was formed in 
1689 to define the responsibilities of 
the new king and queen. But they had 
to meet several times before they could 
agree upon the duties of royalty. 
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me to come to England, I didn’t hesitate. My mili- 
tary forces entered England with almost no fight- 
ing at all, and I arrived in London with practically 
all of James’ political and military advisers on my 
side. I was their natural leader. I was a good Prot- 
estant, the son-in-law of the king, also related as 
nephew, and commander of a strong military force. 
They trusted me to bring them relief from the 
king’s policies.” 

“Then we have got off to a good start, haven’t we, 
William?” asked Mary. “The important people are 
with us.” 

“Yes,”” said William, “but the lords and gentry of 
Parliament do not easily agree with each other. 
Even when IJ arrived with my troops, the lords of 
Parliament who had asked me to come did not 
know exactly what they wanted me to do. Some of 
them wanted James to remain as king. They simply 
wanted my soldiers to come here and force James 
into making changes in his policies. Even after your 
father fled to France, some members of Parliament 
still thought that the throne should be reserved for 
his son. 

“But now, they have decided that you and I will 
reign together. I hope you understand, Mary, that 
this will not be the last time that we have to wait 
for arguing politicians to make up their minds. 

“Among the important politicians there are so 
many different opinions about everything. When 
James was king, they could at least agree that his 





favoritism toward Catholics was wrong. They could 
unite against the one thing they all disliked. But 
now James is gone and I have a difficult and tire- 
some task ahead of me. Fortunately, I will not be 
working with James’ Parliament.” 

“What was wrong with James’ Parliament?” 
asked Mary. 

“James tried his best to pack Parliament with 
men who would make decisions his way. He did 
this by forcing the election of his favorite candi- 
dates and by appointing many Catholic friends to 
office. 

“But the recent elections changed that. Now 
members of Parliament represent the people of the 
communities rather than the king. I have learned 
that, as king, I cannot show my preference for can- 
didates or work in any way for their election. If I 
did so, even in a legal and careful way, I would be 
suspected of being another James II. Of course, I 
would like to have some influence in the elections. 
Yet I know I must have none because James II 
abused his power as king.” 

“But shouldn’t Parliament members be more 
cooperative since you have proved that you won't 
interfere in their elections?” asked Mary. 

“Not necessarily,” replied William. “Members of 
the English Parliament are very independent men. 
They have deep feelings about religion and politics 
and many of them disagree with each other. The 
problem is not so much whether or not they’l! co- 
operate with me. But can they cooperate with each 
other? I can do very little without Parliament, and 
they can do very little if they cannot agree with 
each other.” 


King William’s Goal 


Mary remembered how William had reacted a few 
weeks ago. Some members of Parliament had sug- 
gested that she should become queen and that 
William should remain at her side as husband, but 
not king. Mary felt that William could not be 
happy if she were in charge instead of him. She re- 
jected that plan as did William. He gave them no 
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Louis XIV was beginning to expand his 
influence by way of his army and trea- 
sury. Throughout France he founded 
military schools and soon the French 
army was the largest in Europe. Below 
is a painting of Louis XIV leading his 
army. What do you suppose William 
feared? 


choice but to make him king. William threatened to 
return to the Netherlands if they did not do so. 

William slowly paced back and forth and glanced 
at the large maps that covered the walls of his 
study. In his mind he reviewed the work of the 
newly elected convention which had met to make 
changes in England’s government. After a while, he 
spoke. 

“For the last few weeks,” said William, “we have 
listened to the convention debate about royal 
powers. The debate shows that people are most 
concerned about protecting their rights from abuse 
by the king. 

“When the convention met,” continued William, 
“T requested the members to declare war on France 
as soon as possible. According to my plan, the 
English and Dutch would combine their Protestant 
forces against the French Catholics. Members of the 
convention must know that Louis XIV would like to 
expand his empire toward Spain as soon as the 
Spanish king dies. With no Spanish heirs to contest 
him, he will surely be successful. But the conven- 
tion members still discuss only the rights of citizens 
and argue about how much money I should receive 
from Parliament. 

“Mary,” said King William, “as king, I am not 
content to have a squabbling Parliament that can- 
not see danger beyond its borders. My goal is to 
stop Louis’ expansion moves, and not to watch 
Englishmen debate in Parliament.” 
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The Citizenry of England 





At his home outside of London, Lord Halaby and a 
few of his friends gathered for dinner. They had 
much to talk about, for they had all been in the 
middle of the recent actions to change the govern- 
ment. 

After dinner they moved to the parlor to talk. 

“Only three short months ago, my friends,” 
gloated Lord Halaby, “we extended our invitation 
to William of Orange to come to England. What 
astounding things have taken place since then. 
William came, James fled, and Parliament passed 
laws to protect and preserve the rights of citizens.” 

“I remember,” said Bishop Beadsly, “how I re- 
sisted the idea of inviting William of Orange to 
help us. The idea of actually inviting a foreigner to 
invade England seemed barbaric to me. Instead, I 
thought we should put up with James the best we 
could, and hope that his daughter Mary would in- 
herit the throne. But the birth of James’ son 
changed my mind. I was certain then that if we 
didn’t do something drastic, England would forever 
be ruled by Catholic monarchs.” 

“Agreed,” said Lord Kensington firmly. “The 
birth of the child played an important part in my 
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Wealthy merchants, land owners, and 
the clergy took an active part in the po- 
litical life of their country. These noble- 
men were well represented in Parliament. 
How do you think they used their in- 
fluence? What do the pictures above 
show about the life of noblemen? 
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decision, too. Mind you, I was never happy to sup- 
port William. But it seemed the best alternative.” 

“Do you mean that I am the only one of the three 
of us,” cried Halaby, “who believed from the start 
that William of Orange was the answer to our prob- 
lems? Didn’t you ever think about how your power 
as bishop and Parliament member might increase 
under a different king?” 

“Halaby! Where is your sense of duty as a noble?” 
countered Kensington. “How can you so easily put 
aside your loyalty to a king? A noble receives his 
title from the king. A king and his nobles share a 
special relationship.” 

“True, Kensington,” agreed Halaby. “But when a 
king ignores the laws of England and rules accord- 
ing to his own wishes, even his nobles can’t stand 
by silently.” 


Noblemen Discuss Their Views 


The conversation came to a pause while the three 
men pondered the differences among them. 

“It is fascinating to me,” began Kensington, “to 
look back to those days when we decided to take 
action against James. We had waited a long time 


before we decided to call upon William for help. 
But even then we weren’t sure of what we were 
doing.” 

“Most of my friends,” added Bishop Beadsly, 
“wanted William to land in England and stay only 
until we had brought James under control. With 
William’s forces here, James would be more agree- 
able to our demands. Then after James made his 
compromises, William could return to the Nether- 
lands. We in England would have a reformed king, 
and William would have brought another of his 
Catholic foes under control. A gain for both of us.” 

“T believe that only a few lords wanted to see 
William take the throne from James,” said Lord 
Kensington. “I think that was mostly William’s 
idea. If James hadn’t fled to France and left the 
throne empty, William would not be king today. 
Most Englishmen respect a king’s right to be firm 
and want to act as the loyal subjects of the crown.” 

Lord Halaby said, shaking his head, “I agree. But 
even those most loyal to James II had reached the 
end of their patience with him. James did something 
to offend almost every group of lords and gentry. 
Perhaps most people did not expect William to take 
the throne, but I think it would have happened any- 
way, even if James had not fled.” 

“Yes,” said Bishop Beadsly, “James was not one 
to change, even under pressure. Even after William 
arrived and we presented our plans to James, he 
proved that he was not at all willing to compromise. 
James was determined not to give up a single bit of 
power. If he had stayed, there would have been 
violence. Considering his beliefs about religion and 
politics, he did the only wise thing he could have 
done by leaving.” 

Halaby took a more bitter view of James. ‘France 
is the perfect place for James,” he said. “Now the 
French, whom we don’t trust, are hosts to a king we 
couldn’t trust. There they can all live happily with 
their religion and their iron-handed Louis XIV.” 

Halaby’s words were too sharp for Bishop 
Beadsly. In an effort to change the tone of the con- 
versation, Beadsly said, “As I think about it, James’ 
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departure provided the men of Parliament and the 
leaders of the Church of England with a good op- 
portunity to show their leadership abilities. When 
James left, England no longer had a legal form of 
government, according to English law. Imagine that. 
One of the most civilized countries in the world 
was without a legal government!” 

“The House of Lords immediately called itself 
into action when James fled, and exercised its na- 
tural leadership,” said Kensington. “That certainly 
shows that Parliament held the real power. I re- 
member well those first few days after William ar- 
rived. We were all scurrying from one lord’s home 
to another. We weren’t very organized, but we knew 
that important decisions had to be made. And who 
was better qualified than the lords of English 
society?” 

After a pause, Kensington continued. “But as | 
think of it, you know, there were no written laws 
that said that the Lords of Parliament had any right 
to take such leadership. What if William had 
claimed the throne by right of his military con- 
quest? I can imagine several other things that could 
have gone wrong before Parliament could meet and 
establish new laws to protect the people from the 
power of the kings.” 

“William was smart,” replied Halaby. “He waited 
us out. He knew that if he waited for the members 
of Parliament to ask him to be king, rather than to 
declare himself king, he would get better coopera- 
tion from the lords when he needed it.” 

Halaby continued. “Yes, William stood by 
quietly until we could agree among ourselves about 
what to do. Then we did just what he wanted us to 
do. We asked him to act as king until elections 
could be held and new representatives of the people 
could meet to work out a permanent solution. He 
may have been disappointed that he was asked to 
be king only temporarily. But he never said so. 

“The hard work began when members of the 
Convention and the newly elected representatives 
met to hammer out the detailed and permanent 
solutions. Who should be the monarch? What rights 
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Noblemen often lived in rural areas and 
ran their local governments without pay. 
What advantages do you think noblemen 
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of citizens should be guaranteed by law? In what 
ways should Parliament control the king? Very 
sticky questions, but we tackled them.” 

“What a glorious revolution!” praised Kensing- 
ton. “No battles in the countryside, no fighting in 
the streets. Of course, convention members dis- 
agreed and argued. But we were thinking men, 
dealing with difficult problems. And now we can be 
proud that, through our efforts, we proved that a 
group of civilized men can bring about change in 
a civilized way.” 


The Gentry of a Rural County 


Forty miles outside London in a small village, flags 
were flying and streets were bustling with activity. 
This was the day of the public reading of the new 
Declaration of Rights. 
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Inns and taverns were common meeting 
places for political discussions and pam- 
phlet writing. 
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The gentlemen on the streets were smiling, shak- 
ing hands, and greeting friends warmly. Their old 
confidence had been restored because King James 
had been removed. A few were already busy with 
politics. Robert Eliot and George Hampden were 
both Justices of Peace, vigorous politicians, and 
members of Parliament. Eliot and Hampden went 
to a nearby inn to chat. 

When they were seated George said, “Of course, 
James did many things that I didn’t approve of. I 
think we can both agree about that, Robert. But I 
say that the worst of his offenses was his way of 
controlling elections.” 

“Yes, George,” Robert said. “I suppose you’re 
right. I feel very strongly about the way he disre- 
garded the laws of the church. But if I had to choose 
the one thing that really turned me against him, 
it would be his handling of elections.” 

“Do you remember when I was visited by one of 
James’ lieutenants?” asked George. “I was at home 
with my family when he came. Though the lieu- 
tenant represented the king, he had no manners or 
grace. Apparently, he had very little education. He 
talked a little about the man the king was backing 
for county office in the coming election. But he 
wasted his time, of course.” 

Robert chuckled. “Yes, James recruited some 
highly unqualified men into his service. But they 
certainly knew how to follow orders. And there was 
no point in arguing with those men or hiring a 
lawyer to fight the king’s wishes. They’d get their 
way sooner or later.” 

“Well, it certainly feels good to be laughing 
about it all today,” sighed George. “It’s a great re- 
lief to know that William and Mary will respect the 
law and allow free elections.” 

“In fact,” added Robert, “even if William and 
Mary wanted to ignore the law, and tried some of 
the things that James did, they wouldn’t succeed. 
The Declaration of Rights states that the monarch 
must rule in cooperation with the Parliament. And 
kings and queens must now take an oath and 
pledge support to the Church of England.” 


“Right,” said George. ‘““The king knows what he 
can and can’t do and so do we. And now we can 
return to being the leaders in this county like we 
used to be.” 

“That gives me an idea!”’ said George excitedly. 
“You know, Robert, that the Declaration of Rights 
is not an easy document to read and understand. So 
why shouldn’t we take up our position of leader- 
ship and write a political pamphlet about it. We 
could distribute it around the county.” 

“Great idea, George. And while we’re at it we 
can be sure to take a few whacks at our political 
opponents. They’re already beginning to take credit 
for writing the Declaration of Rights. We should 
jump right in and claim the credit for ourselves. 
After all, we did as much to bring about the Dec- 
laration of Rights as they did. 

“It’s certainly never too early to think about in- 
fluencing voters for the next election. Now that we 
have a king of good will to work with, Tories who 
are strong supporters of the king should publicize 
their ideas and work toward the next Parliamentary 
election. We should emphasize that we who call 
ourselves Tories work with the king, rather than 
against him,” added Robert. 

“We want the people to see us as the strength 
and stability of Parliament, as leaders who held 
their country together in time of trouble. Hopefully 
we can present ourselves in such a way that the 
people will look at our opponents in Parliament as 
troublemakers who are full of self-interest.” 
“Agreed,” said George. 


The People Become Informed 


Suddenly there was the loud crack of a hammer. 
Then another and another. Hampden and Eliot 
quickly peered out the window. The county sheriff, 
hammer in hand, was fulfilling one of his duties. 
He was tacking up the new Declaration of Rights 
for all to see. The crowd had already gathered to 
hear it read. Soon the town crier was in position 
and ready to declare the news. 
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William and Mary are being read the 
Declaration of Rights. How do you think 
they felt about the Declaration? 


An Act Declaring the Rights and Liberties of the 
Subject and Settling the Succession of the Crown 


Whereas the representatives of the people of this realm, on 
February 13, 1689 did present unto their Majesties William 
and Mary, the following declaration: 

Whereas the late King James II, with the help of his evil 
counsellors, judges, and ministers, did attempt to destroy 
the Protestant religion and laws and liberties of this king- 
dom; 

By assuming power to destroy or suspend laws without 
the consent of Parliament; 

By arresting those people who opposed his use of this 
power; 

By establishing a special court to carry out his schemes 
against the Protestant religion; 

By raising money without the consent of Parliament; 

By raising and keeping a standing army within this king- 
dom in time of peace; 

By disarming several Protestants when at the same time 
Catholics were both armed and employed against the law; 

By interfering in the election of members to serve in 
Parliament; 

By personally prosecuting members of Parliament for 
statements made in Parliamentary debate; 

By placing corrupt, unqualified persons on trial juries; 

By setting excessive fines as punishment for crimes; 

By allowing illegal and cruel punishment of crime; 
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By fining people accused of crime before their convic- 
tion; 

All of these things are completely against the laws and 
freedom of this realm; 

And therefore, the representatives of the people, in order 
to protect their religion, laws, and liberties, declare: 

That the king cannot suspend or do away with laws 


without consent of Parliament: 
ia That the king cannot set up special courts or commis- 


sions to accomplish his own purposes; 
eeren si [Sy That the king cannot raise money without the consent of 


pA | DY WIN fargt S Parliament; 
erst ONS That subjects have the right to petition the king, and 
cannot be arrested for legal protest; 

That the king cannot raise or keep a standing army within 
the kingdom in time of peace without consent of Parlia- 
ment; 

That subjects who are Protestants may have arms for 
their defense as allowed by law: 

That election of members of Parliament ought to be free 
from the king’s influence; 

That freedom of speech and debates in Parliament ought 
not to be questioned in any court; 

That excessive bail, excessive fines, and cruel and un- 
usual punishment are illegal: 

That all fines imposed before conviction are illegal; 

That Parliament ought to be held frequently to amend 
and strengthen and preserve the laws. 

And the representatives do declare that William and 
Mary, prince and princess of Orange, be declared king and 
queen of England, and their heirs after them. 





Merchants and Other Londoners 


The long tables at the alehouse were lined with 
customers. Spirits were high and conversation was 
loud. The tavern waitress was having a hard time 
keeping up with the demands for more ale. 

People were more at ease now. They seemed to 
be optimistic about the future and more willing to 
spend their money since James II was gone. Charles 
Kramson, owner of the alehouse, talked to many 
Londoners each day and he knew that his cus- 
tomers had rarely supported James II. 

The street outside the alehouse was especially 
crowded this day. The newspapers had published 
the new Declaration of Rights and everyone wanted 
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The buildings above are of the Tower of 
London, an ancient fortress in the city of 
London. The Tower was begun in the 
eleventh century and there have been 
many additions since that time. The 
Tower has been used as palace resi- 
dence and safe for the treasury and royal 
crown. Political prisoners were also kept 
and executed there. What might have 
happened to James II if he hadn't es- 
caped? 
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to have a copy. Kramson’s business thrived as mer- 
chants found their way to the alehouse for con- 
versation. 

Thomas Beecher, a gent in from the street said, 
“Hello there, Charles. A fine day, isn’t it?’ Beecher 
was unusually pleasant in his greeting of Kramson. 

Thomas Beecher appeared at the alehouse nearly 
every day. He was an important businessman and 
he owned a business that imported goods from 
Africa. Usually he was a somber customer, search- 
ing the newspaper for news that might affect his 
business or discussing the events of the day with 
other businessmen. “What do you make of it all?” 
he asked Kramson cheerfully. 

“Well, what do you say of it, Thomas?” ques- 
tioned Kramson. The alehouse operator always 
listened to his customers. 

“T’ve been in business here for 20 years now, 
Charles, and have worried the entire time,” replied 
Beecher. “From one day to the next, I never knew 
what government crisis was about to raise it’s ugly 
head. I was especially worried when James II was 
king. While he was king, the people of London be- 
came more divided in their opinions, more fearful 
about foreigners, and less confident in their leaders. 


Now that is certainly not a good atmosphere for 
business. 

“James’ friendship with Louis XIV made me ner- 
vous, too. The French, of course, are our natural 
enemies, not to mention that they’re also Roman 
Catholic. I am not sure which would be worse—to 
be dominated by Louis XIV of France or the Pope 
in Rome. 

“T realize that James and Louis are cousins, and 
of course, both Catholic. But James is a fool if he 
thinks that Louis is simply his good-hearted and 
religious cousin. Louis has always worried about 
his rival in the Netherlands, Prince William of 
Orange. Louis only wanted an alliance with En- 
gland for his own protection and not for James’ 
friendship. 

“T could see the grand plan very clearly. First 
Louis allies himself with James to defeat William of 
Orange. Then Louis helps James force Catholicism 
on England. I know, of course, that true English- 
men would never stand still to being used by a 
Frenchman. Especially not a Catholic Frenchman. 
But I could always see trouble brewing. I’ve always 
wondered if my business would survive.” 

Kramson listened carefully and then said, 
“Beecher, today you sound like you were an enemy 
of James. But in past times, I have heard you speak 
more kindly of him.” 

“Well, of course, Charles,” replied Beecher. 
“There were times when he did me favors. He did 
renew the charter on my import company when it 
came near to expiring. You remember that he can- 
celled those of men who more openly resisted his 
policies. 

“But don’t think that I didn’t pay for that favor,” 
Beecher continued. “His representative dropped by 
regularly to see if I would honor King James with 
a sum of money. I paid, of course. I tell you, 
Charles, James did not know how to run a govern- 
ment. No one could really trust him to be fair and 
honest.” 

Kramson nodded. So many times he had heard 
the smaller merchants of London complain of their 
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troubles with James. Most of the people who came 
to Kramson’s alehouse were businessmen, lawyers, 
and other professional people. Many were offended 
by James’ favoritism toward Catholics and by his 
attitude toward the laws passed by Parliament. 


Dissagreement Among the People 


As Beecher watched the crowd, he noticed two 
friends who worked at a small bank near his shop. 
He decided to join them for an ale. After greeting 
him, the men continued their discussion. 

“T don’t like the declaration,” said one. “James 
abused his power, but at least he knew that the 
power to rule belongs to the king, not the Parlia- 
ment. That’s what we need in this country, more 
power for the king, not less.” 

I agree that a strong king can control a divided 
Parliament,” said the other. “But I don’t believe a 
king should control Parliament.” 

“You must be joking!” replied the other. “There 
is no other way to keep peace in a country but to 
have one very powerful leader who can control 
events. William might have been able to be such 
a king except for this Declaration of Rights passed 
by the convention. Too much power in the hands of 
Parliament means a weak government. Members 
of Parliament will be unable to agree on any- 
thing quickly enough to keep the country running 
smoothly. I’d just as soon forget the Declaration of 
Rights and let William rule. These restrictions will 
only handcuff him and slow down progress.” 

Beecher thought for a moment about his friend’s 
arguments. He agreed that there were many reasons 
to have a powerful king. With a strong monarch, 
for example, riots can be put down quickly and 
easily. Political pamphlets can be censored so that 
radical political ‘writers cannot stir up trouble 
among the people. With a strong king, there would 
be more peace without political troublemakers, he 
thought. 

But what happens when a powerful monarch 
turns against the people? thought Beecher. Who 


What connection between royalty and 
religion do you see in the picture below? 





can control him? Which is worse, a Parliament that 
argues all the time or a king with unlimited power? 

Beecher raised the question with his friends. “I, 
too, can see many reasons for favoring a strong 
monarch. But what happens when a cruel king 
comes to power who rules against the wishes of the 
people and Parliament? Then which would you 
prefer—a powerful king or one who is controlled 
by Parliament?” 

“But, Beecher,” said one of the men, “don’t you 
see that the greater danger is a strong Parliament? 
Remember what happened when King Charles I 
was executed? Oliver Cromwell came to power. A 
more cruel and intolerant man would have been 
hard to find. How did he become so powerful? 
Cromwell had become a military leader during the 
civil war. Then when King Charles was killed, no 
one man had the legal power to rule. So Cromwell, 
the strong man, stepped in and took control.” 

“You're saying,” said the other friend of Beecher, 
“that Parliament cannot rule this country effectively 
because the members do not work well together. 
Frankly, I would feel safer with a powerful Parlia- 
ment that holds legal power to rule. Naturally there 
will be disagreement with so many men sharing 
power. But in the long run, I’d rather see power 
in the hands of many rather than one who can’t 
be controlled.” 

At this point, Beecher didn’t know what to think 
about the Declaration of Rights. He knew that he 
had more thinking to do on this subject. At the first 
opportunity, Beecher excused himself from his 
friends and bid them good-day. 

As he made his way through the crowded ale- 
house, Beecher spotted his lawyer talking with a 
group of men. Not wanting to interrupt the lawyer’s 
conversation, Beecher caught his attention briefly 
and waited nearby until they could talk alone. Pre- 
sently the lawyer joined him. They greeted each 
other and settled down at a small table. 

“Well,” said Beecher, “I hope I didn’t draw you 
away from an important conversation.” 

“Those men I was talking with are lawyers, too. 
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The chapel you see below is in the Tower 
of London. It was here the English mon- 
archs knighted their soldiers. What does 
this say about the King’s role in the 
church? 
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We had been arguing about the oath for the English 
monarchs,” explained the lawyer. 

“What oath?” asked Beecher. “I haven’t heard 
of any oath.” 

“‘Y’m surprised that you haven’t heard of it, 
Beecher,” replied the lawyer. “It’s been written up 
in the papers. The convention members wrote a 
new oath for English monarchs to take when they 
are crowned and sworn in. But to fully appreciate 
the importance of this oath, Beecher, you must 
know something about the old one. Do you?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“No, I’m afraid not,” answered Beecher. 

The lawyer explained. “In the old oath, kings 
swore to observe the laws and customs established 
and followed by the kings who came before them. 
So each king was supposed to follow in the tradi- 
tions of the last king. 

“But the convention delegates were dissatisfied 
with the old oath so they created a new one. William 
and Mary were the first monarchs to take this new 
oath. They swore to govern the people of England 
according to the laws passed by Parliament. They 
also swore to respect the lawful Protestant religion 
of England.” 

“So what difference will this new oath make?” 
asked Beecher. 

“Tt won’t change anything very much or very. 
quickly,” replied the lawyer. “But the oath is im- 
portant in several ways. For example, the king will 
no longer be the highest authority of the law. From 
now on, the king will be only part of the governing 
process. The king must now work with Parliament 
to make or suspend laws.” 

“All right,” said Beecher, “the oath says that the 
king will share his power to govern with Parlia- 
ment. But what does it say about the king’s role 
in the church?” 

“From now on,” explained the lawyer, “English 
kings must uphold the lawful Church of England. 
By law, which Parliament agreed to, England is a 
Protestant country and the king must rule accord- 
ing to the law.” 


William and Mary began a new kind of 
rule in England called Constitutional 
Monarchy. The portrait below is of 
George |, a German Prince who became 
King of England in 1714. Like William, 
George left the power of administration 
to Parliament. What do you think was 
the purpose of royalty in England? 





Beecher sat back a moment and thought about 
his talk with the bankers and the words of his 
lawyer. One of his banker friends had told him that 
the king must be more powerful than Parliament. 
His lawyer had just explained that, due to the work 
of the convention, the king and Parliament will 
share their power more equally than before. 

“Do you think,” asked Beecher, “that the changes 
in law created by the convention are going to im- 
prove government in England and make it more 
stable?” 

“That, Beecher, is the big question,” replied the 
lawyer. “I don’t believe that an oath can make the 
government run more smoothly and efficiently. But 
both the Declaration of Rights and the new oath 
might bring about a more stable government. 

“Both the Declaration of Rights and the new oath 
are intended to make the king and Parliament more 
equal in power,” explained the lawyer. “Up until 
now, I think that the king has had too much power. 
Important citizens in the Parliament have not had 
enough voice in government affairs. But now, the 
government will probably be run more as the lead- 
ing citizens want it to be run, and that may bring 
peace and stability to our country.” 

Beecher remembered his discussion with his 
banker friend. Then he said to the lawyer, “There 
seems to be one problem in your argument. What if 
members of Parliament continue to disagree among 
themselves like they have in the past? Then who 
would speak for the voters? Wouldn’t we still have 
a need for strong leadership?” 

“That might be true, Beecher,” agreed the lawyer. 
“This new system of government could turn out to 
be good or bad, depending on the Parliament. But 
if we could find a way of electing men who work 
together effectively, we would have a strong gov- 
ernment indeed. We need a king and a Parliament 
who share their power to govern in the interests of 
the people. If we fail to elect people who agree on 
basic matters of politics and religion, we won’t be 
much better off with the new laws and new king 
than we were with the old. 
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The king is out hunting today. King Louis doesn’t 
hunt as much as he used to. He seems to prefer 
reading these days. Reading, he says, requires less 
energy than hunting and it helps him to keep in- 
formed on his various interests. Sometimes Louis 
does not even attend the palace social activities be- 
cause he is so busy with his books. 

Eating is another important interest of the king. 
Many of the books he reads are about food and 
fancy preparations of his favorite meals. King Louis 
does enjoy going to the special dinners given at the 
palace. 

Queen Marie Antoinette is a foreigner who was 
born in Austria. But the queen is just the opposite 
of the king and she attends all the palace social 
functions. She loves the theater, palace dances, 
horse races and is always followed by a trail of 
young lords and ladies. 

At times, however, the queen’s behavior is as 
foreign as her birthplace. The queen is very charm- 
ing to her small circle of friends, but to most peo- 
ple in the king’s court, she is mysterious and hard 
to please. She spends French money a bit too freely, 
and though she is the queen of France, she often 
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King Louis XVI kept to himself and did 
not talk much in official meetings. Some 
people thought he lacked interest in 
his kingdom while others thought he 
lacked the strength or intelligence to 
fulfill his role as king. And King Louis’ 
marriage to Marie Antoinette, a foreigner 
from a country disliked by France, did 
not help his reputation. Some French- 
men even thought of her as a spy for 
her native land, Austria. What kind of 
authority do you think King Louis held 
over his subjects? 


Ah 





makes harsh and critical remarks about the French 
people. She even demands that the king dismiss 
government officials whom she doesn’t like. The 
people of France may excuse some of the king’s 
faults, but they do not understand or excuse those 
of the queen. 

Here at Versailles, a staff of hundreds maintain 
the palace and grounds. And every staff member 
has at least one assistant. There are 48 doctors to 
watch over the health of King Louis XVI. A total of 
190 men take care of the royal wardrobe. During 
dinner, as many as 30 people keep an eye on the 
king’s plate just in case he needs anything. 

Each year the bills at Versailles get larger and the 
French treasury gets smaller. Naturally, the ex- 
penses of the king and queen account for a large 
percent of the money spent each year. But the 
king’s noblemen use up the treasury too. They 
have special hunting privileges on the grounds of 
Versailles and at hunting stations in other areas 
of France. Horses, guns, and ammunition cost 
money, as does satisfying noblemen’s large appe- 


A hunting party gathers in the palace 
courtyard beneath the king’s window. 
Versailles was, and still is, a thickly 
wooded area located near Paris. Why do 
you suppose French royalty chose this 
location? 





tites during these expeditions. It is also common 
knowledge that noblemen often do their gambling 
at the king’s expense. 

Other people find ways of living off the king too. 
For example, the food which the royal family or 
court members do not eat at dinner is sold by the 
kitchen help for their own profit. And if the king 
provides the staff with special clothing for a certain 
occasion, they will sell it for a profit as soon as the 
event is over. Louis does not approve of all the ex- 
travagant spending, but he never firmly says no 
to it. 

Most people understand that the royal way of 
life can be very expensive. They even believe that 
King Louis XVI is an honest man who does not try 
to cheat the people. But they do not understand 
why he allows such corruption to go on before his 
very eyes. 

The French debt is not a matter to be taken 
lightly. Much French money has already been used 
to support the English colonies in America during 
their revolt. Now people are beginning to say that 


The nobleman’s most valued treasure 
was his birth. And although someone 
could become noble in other ways, it 
was Clearly understood that a true noble- 
man was someone who had been born 
into a noble family. A true nobleman 
believed that he was better than others 
because the blood in his veins was kept 
pure through generations of careful 
marriage. The king took care of his 
noblemen. A nobleman could be either 
rich or poor but he never had to live in 
poverty. The special privileges granted by 
the king guaranteed that noblemen 
could live without financial burden. What 
do you suppose noblemen gave the king 
in return for these privileges? 
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palace officials are no longer using the royal funds 
for their unreasonable needs. It is believed that 
government officials are using the public treasury 
to pay for palace affairs. Perhaps it is just a rumor, 
but such rumors could be dangerous. The French 
working people have never really understood 
where all their tax money has gone. And they will 
certainly react strongly if their money is being used 
to pay the bills at Versailles. 

Just recently the peasants in several towns have 
rioted, objecting to the high price of bread. In one 
town, a mob broke into a building where they 
thought grain was stored. Grain shipments are no 
longer reaching their destinations because they are 
stopped by people who want to make their own 
bread. 

Even though the nobles have a much better life 
than many of the working people, they are also 
starting to complain about affairs in France. Many 
noblemen can no longer stand for the corruption 
that takes place among government officials. And 
nobles feel that they are no longer receiving as 
many favors from the king as they used to. They 
are beginning to demand their rights. 


Notes of A Visiting Nobleman : 
Versailles 


May 1, 1789 
The Estates General will meet in just a few days. 
I don’t know what will happen at the meeting, but I 
know what I would like to see happen. I would like 
to work out certain problems we noblemen have 
with the king. And perhaps we can even draft a 
constitution like other nations have done. Then we 
would know more clearly what the responsibilities 
of the king and noblemen are. 

The first thing we should do though, is try to 
find a solution to the French debt. It is important 
for the king of France to live well and be wealthy. 
That is his right by birth. We noblemen also have 
the right to be wealthy. But considering the debts 
this country has, I think that the king and the no- 
blemen should agree to reduce their spending. 





Law required that each class of the three 
Estates be represented by different 
clothing. On the left you see the official 
dress of the clergy, in the middle, the 
clothing worn by the nobleman, and on 
the right, the clothing worn by the 
commoner. Clergymen were granted the 
highest of privileges. They were allowed 
to have their own Assembly, their own 
courts of law, and the only money they 
paid the king was through donations. 
But even though the clergy was repre- 
sented as a separate group, members of 
the clergy could be either noblemen or 
commoners. The important religious 
positions, such as bishop or abbot, were 
granted to noblemen. The less important 
positions, such as parish priest or 
monk, could be filled by commoners. 
How many real class divisions were 
there in French society? 





Nobles as well as commoners have begun to talk 
about the government changes that need to be 
made. That is why they asked for a national meet- 
ing of representatives of the French people. There 
hasn’t been such a meeting for at least 174 years. 
The monarchs who ruled France during that pe- 
riod chose a few close advisors and ruled the coun- 
try by themselves. 

But King Louis XVI has called for a May meeting 
of the Estates General, the representatives of the 
French people. The government is clearly out of 
money, and I think the king needs the help of the 
nobles in the Estates General. Louis also thinks of 
himself as a kind father to his people, so he be- 
lieves he should allow the meeting to take place. 
As in the past, the people will be represented by 
classes or estates. The clergy is the First Estate, the 
nobles are the Second, and the common people 
make up the Third Estate. 

Another thing we have to clear up is the problem 
of the king’s pension to noblemen. The nobles who 
are members of the king’s court spend a great deal 
of time with King Louis. They attend all the events 
at Versailles and follow the king everywhere. I am 
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sure that those court nobles receive their regular 
payments from the king. But those nobles who live 
far away have not received the king’s pension for 
a while now. I think the king is out of touch with 
today’s nobles. This issue must be settled. 

The king should also help improve the situation 
of the noblemen in other ways. Many of us still 
live on our own land and keep up our manor 
houses. It isn’t easy, but we manage. There was a 
time when our land was all the wealth we needed. 
Farmers and their families lived on part of the land. 
They paid us rent by giving us some of their crops. 
This gave us a regular income. The manor was re- 
ally like a small village. It had its own church, store, 
and grinding mill. The manor produced almost 
everything that the people needed to live. 

Manor lords also had the power to police the 
people on their land and regulate punishments. 
They could run their own courts with their own 
judges. As a symbol of their power, many manor 
lords could keep a gallows on their grounds and 
they sometimes used it. The manor lord could tax 
anyone he wanted with this system. How could a 
peasant possibly refuse to pay when the tax col- 
lector was also the policeman and judge? 

Some manors are still run that way. But on other 
manors, peasants can now buy and sell their land 
or pass it on to their children or their relatives. 
Some even sell their farms and take jobs in the 
towns and cities. Of course, most peasants are still 
farmers. But I still have to buy much of what I need 
from the town craftsman and merchants. And the 
money I get from the farmers on my land isn’t 
nearly as much as | need. 

May 10, 1789 

On my manor, | share the ownership of the peas- 
ant’s farm. He can sell his land or give it to his son. 
But each year, the peasant must pay me dues on his 
land. And I receive a fee each time the land changes 
hands. Some manor lords collect these dues in 
crops, but I prefer money payments. My manager 
also collects payment from peasants who use the 
manor grinding mill and baking ovens. 


Noblemen had much leisure time and 
they often spent that free time hunting. 
Only noblemen had the right to hunt and 
eat their catch. Wealthy commoners 
could afford to buy meat at the market. 
What does this tell you about the poor 
man’s diet? 


I love the leisure I have as a noble, my manor 
house, and my land. This land belonged to my fa- 
ther and grandfather and is part of my family heri- 
tage. It is my right by birth to hold this land. I will 
have my men collect as many fees as they can from 
the farmers but I will not sell my property. 

Businessmen are also starting to make money by 
owning land. And rich businessmen can even buy 
government offices or titles of nobility if they know 
the right people. Being a nobleman used to mean 
that a man could always be respected as a superior 
individual. A nobleman was always assured of 
holding positions of control and power. He never 
had to work because others would always work for 
him. And above all, a noble never had to worry 
about money or food. Being a noble used to be an 
inherited privilege, not a station in life to be bought. 

But now it is becoming difficult to tell the dif- 
ference between a true nobleman and a successful 
merchant. Fortunately, there are still some privi- 
leges that belong only to nobles. For example, only 
nobles can carry swords. Only nobles can be bish- 
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ops or cardinals of the church. Noblemen, espe- 
cially those who are friends of the king, pay smaller 
taxes than the common people. And when the 
king’s troops travel, noblemen do not have to let 
them stay in their houses as commoners do. Nor 
do noblemen have to repair the roads as peasants 
do. 

But since money has become so scarce, some of 
the less wealthy nobles are running businesses. 
Some noble families have been in the wine busi- 
ness for generations. But now, many nobles are 
going into more common businesses. They say they 
have to in order to live in the style they are use to. 
And many noblemen are marrying the daughters 
of rich businessmen of common birth to increase 
their fortunes. 

No matter how bad things get, I will not let this 
happen in my family. My son will continue to live 
the life of a nobleman. He will most likely be as 
fine an officer in the French army as I was. He may 
even represent the family in the king’s court or hold 
a high office in the church. But first I must educate 
him well. 

If my fortune were as great as it used to be, I 
could afford to send my son to the best schools in 
France where he would learn to be a scholar and 
leader. But in spite of my many acres of land, I don’t 
even have enough cash on hand to send my son to 
the school I went to. The right of a noble to educate 
his sons should not depend on how much money 
he has. After all, the sons of nobility are the future 
leaders of France. Why, I ask, shouldn’t the king’s 
government pay for the education of our sons? 

July 11, 1789 

Two months have passed since the first session 
of the Estates General. The first two Estates, the 
clergy and the nobles, have had their meetings. 
They organized themselves into groups to discuss 
what things they want the constitution to cover. 
The representatives of those Estates have also been 
checked and found to be legally elected. Commit- 
tees have been formed to handle various details 
such as making reports. When we begin to ex- 





Sympathetic members of the nobility and 
clergy joined in the struggle for the new 
National Assembly. On June 17th, they 
gathered with the Third Estate in an 
illegal meeting held at an indoor tennis 
court. There they swore to an oath 
that made them members of a National 
Assembly. They pledged that they would 
not give up the fight until the other 
Estates accepted their Assembly and a 
constitution was written. 





change ideas with the king and the other Estates, 
we'll be ready. We want to work with the king to 
solve the problems facing France and decide which 
powers belong to the king and which to us. 

But the Third Estate refused to do anything ac- 
cording to tradition. They think the three Estates 
should meet as one group. It would be more demo- 
cratic, they said. But the three Estates have always 
been separate. After all, the people in each Estate 
have different positions in French society, so nat- 
urally they have different concerns. I suppose that 
the Third Estate is afraid that the first two Estates 
will ignore their concerns. But regardless of what 
they think, now is not the time to change our tradi- 
tion. 

The king offered to compromise with the unruly 
Third Estate, but he had little success. I think his 
proposal was generous. He said he realized that in 
the past his soldiers have been unfair and put peo- 
ple in jail without legal cause. He said this would 
stop. From now on, people would be considered in- 
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Above Is a meeting of the Estates General 
at Versailles. Who are the people seated 
between the columns to the left of the 
picture? Why do you suppose they are 
there? 
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nocent of a crime until proven guilty in court. He 
said there would also be more freedom for people 
of the press to print what they want. They would 
no longer have to go to jail for writing what they 
believe. 

He promised more official positions to lawyers 
and businessmen. He said he would no longer force 
peasants to work on the roads each year. He even 
suggested that the three Estates should meet and 
vote together on certain matters. Then he said that 
no king has ever done as much for any nation. 

He hinted that the Estates General would have 
some control in regard to taxes, loans, and govern- 
ment spending. He said that the Estates General 
could consider reforms that would make changes 
concerning taxes, tariffs, police, courts, and even 
the king’s methods of ruling France. 

But even that wasn’t enough for the deputies of 
the Third Estate. They wanted bigger government 
changes. They insisted that the king share his 
power with representatives and give all the people 
equal bargaining power. They insisted that he rule 
according to a constitution drawn up by represen- 
tatives of all the people. They said this would be 
the first step toward uniting the French people un- 
der a new constitutional government. Third Estate 
deputies remained in the hall after the king had 
finished his speech, restating their demands and 
refusing to leave until their demands were met. 

The king had no intention of agreeing to a con- 





Maximilien de Robespierre was one of 
the first spokesmen who supported the 
rebels of the Third Estate. According to 
French law, Robespierre was a member 
of the Third Estate because he was born 
into a common family. But unlike the 
rebels, Robespierre came from a suc- 
cessful, well-educated family. Families 
like this were called bourgeois, or middle- 
class because their success resulted 
from their commercial or industrial in- 
terests. Bourgeois families thought that 
their success proved they were as impor- 
tant as noblemen. Maximilien de Robes- 
pierre believed he was more concerned 
about the fight for equality among all 
men rather than the fight between 
French middle-class and nobility. Later 
in the revolution, however, he did turn 
against certain rebel leaders. What do 
you think noblemen feared from middle- 
class families? 





stitution. In fact, he wanted to remove the entire 
Third Estate from the hall by force. But a few mis- 
guided nobles persuaded the king to call off the 
troops and agree to one of the demands of the Third 
Estate. He agreed that the three Estates would meet 
together as one group. That group is now called the 
National Assembly. 

I think the nobles who support the idea of a Na- 
tional Assembly have a selfish plan in mind. They 
think they will become powerful leaders of the new 
government if they can bring the king under the 
control of a constitution and help the Third Estate 
gain more power. 

What foolishness. France should be run by the 
king, the nobles, and the clergy, and not by com- 
moners. This combining of all three groups is def- 
initely not in the French tradition. Why should 
members of the Third Estate be allowed to deal 
with the king and his nobles in this way? These 
people who are trying to gain the same power as 
nobles should be stopped. I shall discuss these dis- 
turbing developments with my fellow noblemen. 


Notes of a Commoner 
Versailles 


July 11, 1789 
I am a commoner, not a noble. I am of common 
birth and, by law, a member of the Third Estate. 
Iam a lawyer by profession, and have many impor- 
tant friends. I’m just as educated as many nobles, 
and I have just as much money. But my parents 
were not born into the nobility. Peasants are also 
commoners but they are poor and uneducated. Per- 
sonally, I believe my status as citizen of France is 
more important than my title as commoner. 

We lawyers and businessmen of the Third Estate 
have made our position clear. The three Estates di- 
vide the people of this country and keep them 
apart. We insist that we should be one nation. The 
representatives of each Estate should meet and talk 
together as one nation. 

The nobles know what we stand for. They know 
that we want to see more equality among the French 
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people. Some of them are reasonable men who are 
willing to give up their noble privileges so that we 
can work together. But many are worried that we 
will try to strip them of their privileges and treat 
them as equals rather than superiors. Some of the 
nobles are afraid that they might lose their power 
to rule over the peasants. Others are afraid that 
they might lose special appointments of the king 
because of us. 

How much easier this situation would be if the 
king were the only person we had to deal with. He 
really isn’t as big a problem as the nobles are. All 
we want the king to do is to approve of a constitu- 
tion and to spend less money in the palace. I’m sure 
that the king could grant us some liberties without 
losing all his authority as king. But we want more 
from the nobles. We want them to treat us as 
equals. 

When I ask myself why noblemen are more de- 
serving of the king’s appointments than we busi- 
nessmen and professional people are, I cannot find 
an answer. Why is it almost impossible for a person 
of common birth to get appointed to public office? 
Of course, some very wealthy businessmen have 
offered enough money to the right people and they 
have received appointments. Sometimes they buy 
an appointment for their son if he is a lawyer. But 
these are certainly not fair ways of filling positions. 

What should determine who gets a job or an ap- 
pointment? Should it be skills or money or family 
heritage? For hundreds of years the answer has 
been family heritage. But since foreign trade has 
increased so much here in France, merchants have 
become wealthy. Now it is time to treat them as 
nobles are treated. In this society the majority of 
the people are second class citizens. This situation 
is unfair and must stop. 

Though many men of the church are nobles, the 
clergy have their own reasons for resisting our de- 
mands. If we have our way, the clergy will lose their 
special privileges too. They will pay taxes just like 
everyone else. The bishops and cardinals will no 
longer have so much influence over the king. The 





Rumors spread that the king’s troops 
guarded all sides of Paris. Leaders of the 
Third Estate organized groups to guard 
the gates of Paris. The poor people of the 
city built barricades in the streets and 
near official state buildings. Some of 
the important buildings and_ streets 
in Paris are shown on this map. What 
difficulty do you think the soldiers had 
in guarding these buildings? How do 
you think the Seine was used during 
these battles? 


church will no longer have the right to censor all 
printed matter. They will not be able to take a tenth 
of the farmer’s crops as a church tithe. 

The church owns perhaps 10 percent of all the 
land in France. This land should be sold to the pub- 
lic. But the top men in the church won’t stand for 
that. The clergy now collects rent and dues from 
many peasants who live on that land. When the 
land goes, their income goes too. It won’t be easy 
to persuade the clergy to give up their privileges. 

Thousands of people who support the Third Es- 
tate have filled the streets in demonstrations against 
the king and the noblemen. Cavalrymen, trying to 
move the demonstrators from the plazas, have been 
stoned by the protesters. Several people have been 
injured in the skirmishes. 

The king’s troops at Versailles make us nervous. 
For all we know, the king might arrest us or shut 
down the National Assembly completely. But we 
must carry on and hope for the best. 


Paris 1789 
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People often strolled in the gardens that 
surrounded the king’s palace in Paris, 
the Tuileries. On July 12, the com- 
mander of the German troop fought 
with demonstrators on the palace 
grounds. Several strollers visiting the 
gardens were injured. 
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July 12, 1789 
There is great tension in Paris. Soldiers have been 
posted around the city because of several riots due 
to lack of bread. The people are afraid that the 
king’s troops might take over the city. 

Cannons have appeared on the roof of the large 
prison called Bastille. There are no enemies invad- 
ing Paris so the people assume that the king has 
placed the cannons there to open fire on them. 

New panic follows each rumor. People pass along 
the word that soldiers are marching from the 
Champ de Mars toward the center of Paris. Word 
is out that the National Assembly has disbanded 
but so far, this is still a rumor. People are hungry, 























On July 13, there was still no bread in 
the city. Mobs looked everywhere for 
grain. What do you think people are 
doing in this picture? 
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scared, and panicked. They are running everywhere 
for arms or for safety. No one dares to go out on 
the streets without the green leaf of a chestnut tree 
pinned to his hat. It has become the symbol for 
those who support the National Assembly. 

Men like me are proud to support the new na- 
tion. We feel that the time has passed when kings 
could rule without consulting the people. We’ve 
heard about constitutions and we believe that 
France needs one too. Many of us are of the Third 
Estate. But some of our main leaders are well- 
meaning nobles and clergymen who understand 
that the National Assembly might be able to make 
some big changes in the government. 
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The Bastille was a large fortress used 
as a state prison. On July 14, the people 
of Paris sent delegates into the prison 
to ask for guns. The governor of the 
prison welcomed them and invited them 
to stay for lunch. But the crowds outside 
did not know this and they began to 
wonder what had happened to their 
delegates. What do you suppose they 
thought? 
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July 17, 1789 

Perhaps a week ago I wouldn’t have thought of 
a violent revolution. But things look different now. 
The patriots of Paris have captured the Bastille in a 
bloody fight. 

When the patriots heard that guns and ammu- 
nition were stored in the Bastille, they gathered 
together and marched to the prison. Tension 
mounted as they demanded ammunition. They 
also demanded the removal of the cannons from 
the rooftop. The fight began when the officer in 
charge refused their demands. The patriots won 
the battle and it showed how determined the peo- 
ple of France are. But they didn’t stop when they 
should have. Instead of just capturing the officer 
of the Bastille, they killed him. 

The capture of the Bastille shook the king more 
than we expected. The day after the battle, he ap- 
peared before the National Assembly. He an- 
nounced that he was removing his troops from 
Paris. The mob seems to worry him. And today 


Another committee entered the Bastille 
to look for the first delegates. But the 
crowds outside were impatient. They 
began to invade the governor's quarters 
by climbing the wall and lowering the 
drawbridge. Fighting began. Other 


delegates carrying white flags and wear- 
ing the red, white, and blue symbol 
of the revolution, tried to bring about 
order. Why do you think they failed? 


there was another triumph. When the king was 
presented with our symbol of the New France, the 
cockade, he fastened it to his hat as a gesture of 
goodwill! 

Since the capture of the Bastille, things have got- 
ten worse. News of uprisings and riots are spread- 
ing quickly from town to town. And wherever 
people gather now, there is a danger of riot. Near 
Paris and Versailles the peasants are more orga- 
nized. Since the king and his nobles love to hunt, 
the peasants purposefully killed game in the royal 
hunting grounds. 

A few days after the news of the Bastille, riots 
broke out in the markets in Normandy. One ex- 
cited group entered and occupied the king’s chateau 
at Caen. And at a manor house near Vesoul the 
other day, the peasants were spending Sunday in 
celebrating the fall of the Bastille. The lord of the 
manor had already fled for safety so the steward of 
the manor invited the peasants to drink the house 
wine. When the wine ran out, one of the men went 
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French peasants broke into manor houses 
and churches in search of food supplies. 
Although they damaged noblemen’s 
property, they rarely used _ physical 
violence. What do the peasants seem 
to be doing in this painting? 


to look for more in the cellar. But somehow he 
exploded a barrel of gun powder. Several people 
were killed and injured in the explosion. 

Rumors spread fast. Peasants assumed that the 
explosion was the work of the manor lord. The 
next day the manor house was set on fire. Within 
the next few days, 30 more manor houses in the 
area were burned. Even the large farms belonging 
to people who are not nobles are now threatened. 

I’ve talked with people who have traveled in the 
countryside. They say the peasants refuse to pay 
either the dues they owe to the manor lord or the 
church tithe they owe on their crops. 


July 20, 1789 
The people are terrified. There is constant talk of 
soldiers coming to attack them and put down the 
revolt. They also fear the bands of unemployed 
and hungry men who have appeared lately. Some 
people think these bands are working for the no- 
bles even though they’re not. Just the sight of peo- 
ple coming out of the forest frightens harvesters 
from their fields. 
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The National Guard was largely made of 
middle-class townspeople, but poorer 
people also formed watch patrols. They 
went from one district to another to 
light up the streets at night. 





The craftsmen, merchants, and other townspeo- 
ple in Paris have organized for resistance. Since the 
king and his troops are now enemies, the people 
must depend on their own men to maintain order. 
They have formed a National Guard and a govern- 
ing council to rule Paris during this crisis. Hope- 
fully, the National Guard will be able to control 
dangerous riots as well as fight the king’s soldiers 
if necessary. 

But the countryside is still unruly. We must do 
something to control the farmers and workers. Now 
that the National Assembly exists, they should look 
to us to write a constitution for the country. We, 
the educated commoners, should be making laws 
to accomplish the goals of the revolution. Instead, 
the peasants are trying to change this nation all by 
themselves and they are doing it in a very dis- 
orderly way. 

Of course, we here in the National Assembly 
know we owe a lot to the people who overtook the 
Bastille and to the peasants who have rioted in the 
countryside. If the people had not risen up against 
the king and his privileged social orders, the Na- 
tional Assembly would probably not exist today. 
A few weeks ago the king himself said he was tired 
of the difficult Third Estate and was ready to send 
the deputies home. But when he saw what hap- 
pened at the Bastille, he did agree to some of our 
demands. 
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The people had to be kept informed. But 
how? Information spread by word of 
mouth took time, and often rumors 
resulted. With printing supplies, the Paris 
patriots could write the necessary pam- 
phlets. How do you think they solved 
their problem? 
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But now what shall we do? The peasants are out 
of hand and the violence continues. But if we use 
the king’s soldiers to restore order in the country- 
side, the king might gain too much control. It would 
be a perfect opportunity for him to turn back the 
revolution. The nobles who have left the country 
could then arrange for foreign troops to enter 
France. They have probably done this already. Such 
a great number of soldiers could not only restore 
order, but they could also put the Third Estate back 
where we started three months ago. 


August 5, 1789 

It is two o’clock in the morning and the meeting 
at the National Assembly hall has finally ended. 
The clergy, nobles, and educated commoners have 
spent a long night making compromises. 

One of the first speakers was a man who owned 
almost as much land as the king. Though he re- 
ceived a very large income from the farmers on his 
land, he was ready to give it up for the cause of the 
revolution. He would do it for justice, he said. He 
suggested that all nobles who own land should fol- 
low his example and give up their rights to manor- 
ial dues from the peasants. Great applause followed 
his speech. 








On the night of August 4th, the National 
Assembly made their resolutions. They 
would correct taxation injustices, reform 
local governments, and work out a better 
way to divide property. But these were 
just resolutions that needed to be stated 
much more clearly. The National As- 
sembly met each day until the 11th 
of August. 


Of course, there were still a number of nobles 
who weren't ready to make any sacrifice. Instead, 
they favored sending troops into the countryside to 
quiet the peasants. 

But gradually most of the deputies were caught 
up in the spirit of the evening and they agreed that 
troops were not the answer. Giving the country 
people what they wanted seemed to be the only 
sensible solution. 

Sometimes more than one deputy would speak 
at a time. The secretaries found it difficult to keep 
track of the many privileges that were sacrificed. 
One of the first privileges to go was the pensions 
or regular payments that the king paid to nobles. 
Hunting rights were also abolished. Probably the 
most important privilege given up was the one that 
said the manor lord had to maintain his own sys- 
tem of justice on the manor. 

The clergy lost their right to collect the tithe. The 
income from those crops was supposed to be used 
to cover the expenses of public worship, the parish 
church, and the priest’s home. But the money often 
was used as income for men who held high offices 
in the church. 
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On October 6, 1789 King Louis XVI 
appeared in front of his palace at Ver- 
sailles. There he promised a crowd of 
angry protesters that he would take 
his family and go live in Paris. How 
do you think the king felt about this 
move? 


As a lawyer, I was especially happy to hear of 
the decision to let other people become judges. Few 
people, no matter how well qualified, could be ap- 
pointed to judgeships. Those appointments have 
been kept within the same families for generations. 
And those of us who have been trained in the law 
have had very little chance of becoming a judge. 

But that’s not the only problem. Many of the 
judges now holding office are corrupt. If you offer 
them the right amount of money, then their deci- 
sion will go the way you would like. Tonight how- 
ever, almost all the deputies agreed to work 
together to make our legal system better. We still 
must work out the details of all that was discussed 
tonight. This will happen in time. I only hope that 
the events of the evening will help bring an end to 
the fear and rioting that have swept the country. 

None of this work in the National Assembly has 
been easy, but now we have something important 
to show for all this work. We have written a Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Citizens. We can now say 
to the world that all men are born with the right to 
liberty, property, security, and the right to resist 
oppression. 
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King Louis arrived in Paris with his family, 
escorted by three thousand soldiers. 





October 1, 1789 

There is still much disagreement among the 
members of the National Assembly. Some say the 
work of the National Assembly should be sent to 
the king for his approval. Others say there is no 
reason to submit the National Assembly’s declara- 
tions for the king’s approval. 

Our relation to the king is still unclear. For the 
most part, we agree that the king should have a part 
in the new constitutional government. But we dis- 
agree about how much power he should have. How 
much power, for example, should he have over the 
National Assembly? And would he use his power to 
overrule laws that he and the nobles dislike? 

It is October already and the king has done 
nothing about the National Assembly declarations. 
Many people are becoming tired of the king’s at- 
titude. Certain people would like the king to move 
to Paris so that he would be among the city people. 
Then he would really feel the pressure of their 
angry moods. They believe that it is too easy for the 
king and his court to live at Versailles and forget 
about the living conditions of the common man. 

What would it take to move the king? He knows 
about the riots in Paris and throughout the country. 
If he received any of the messages we sent from the 
National Assembly, he knows what is going on. 
We've been patient until now. But we will not al- 
ways be able to control the peasants and the work- 
ing people. The king will have to respond soon. 
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Guests at the king and queen's banquet 
threw their symbols of the New Nation 
on the floor. Why do you suppose the 
king allowed this to happen? 
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Notes of a Woman 


Paris 
October 4, 1789 

I can tell it’s Sunday because Parisians are out in 
great numbers. Many are talking about the latest 
big scandal involving that impossible queen. 

The scandal started the other night during a 
banquet at Versailles when the king and queen re- 
vealed their true feelings about the revolution. Dur- 
ing the toasts, the king and queen made no salute 
to the new nation or to the National Assembly. 
Then later in the evening, the guests insulted our 
national symbol, the cockade. They threw our 
cockades to the floor and trampled on them! Can 
you imagine? It was an insult to all who are fight- 
ing for a better France. 

The ladies of the court added to the insults. They 
gave each person at the banquet a white cockade 
which is the symbol that represents the royal 
family. 


Heavy taxes paid to the king and 
manorial lords, and crops paid to the 
clergy, left little for the peasant family. 
And even though unemployment was 
a city problem, people out of work often 
came to the country to beg for food. 
Sometimes, if the peasant refused to 
help, the beggars would destroy his 
crops, steal cattle, or burn his supplies. 
Who are the men looking at the peasant 
in this picture? What do you think they 
are saying? 





It is not surprising that the ladies and gentlemen 
of the court prefer the king’s white cockade. They 
know that their privileges are safe only as long as 
the king holds power. 

This scandal comes at a dangerous time. Since 
the days of the Bastille, food and bread are nearly 
impossible to get. The king should have known 
that insults don’t sit well in hungry stomachs. And 
the queen is even more thoughtless. She continues 
to give her fancy dinners while we women don’t 
even have bread for our families! 

My husband and I moved to Paris because we 
were so poor in the countryside. We thought that 
things would be better for us here. But we aren’t 
much better off now than we were before. If the 
farmers have a bad year, the people in the cities 
have a bad year too. Those of us who live in the 
cities need the crops the farmer produces for food. 
If his crops fail, we don’t eat. 

Because of the shortage of grain, the government 
has had to tell the farmers what price to charge for 
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Jean Paul Marat was one of the leaders 
of the revolutionary movement in Paris. 
As a commoner he was also a leader in 
the French People’s Guard and a political 
pamphlet writer. He helped to organize 
the peasants and he acted as their 
spokesman. But Marat was assassinated 
before he could see the end of the 
revolution. 
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the grain. If the government doesn’t do this, the 
price goes so high that people can’t afford to buy 
bread. But since the government controls prices, the 
farmer can never get much money for his grain and 
he remains poor. Nevertheless, he still has to pay 
high taxes to the king, dues to the lord of the 
manor, and a tithe to the church. When there is a 
poor harvest or hail damage, many farmers can- 
not produce enough grain to pay all of this and 
still have some left for themselves. 

But we know the poor harvest is not the only rea- 
son that we have no bread. Where do you suppose 
all the grain goes that the clergy and nobles col- 
lect? We, who are hungry, have a good idea. They 
store their grain and sell it when the price goes 
higher. That also explains why the rich are never as 
hungry as the poor when times are bad. 

This has been a bad year everywhere. Most 
people don’t have any money and those who still 
have some are worried about their future so they’re 
not spending money. With fewer customers, busi- 
ness is bad and more men are losing their jobs. 
Sometimes our men have to poach on the king’s 
hunting grounds to get meat for their families. If 
they are caught, they are killed. That’s how the 
king treats his hungry people! 


October 7, 1789 

We complained to the governing council of Paris. 
They couldn’t give us any bread or food. The king 
was our only hope. With garden tools and weapons 
in hand, we wives of working people marched to- 
ward Versailles. The 19 kilometers between Paris 
and Versailles seemed like 100. But we knew what 
we wanted and kept marching. 

In the late afternoon we arrived wet and tired at 
Versailles. From the courtyard fence we called to 
the king, “Bread, give us bread.” The king received 
only a small group of women. They told him how 
we must struggle to get by with so little food. But 
they returned from the king with nothing but 
promises. How easy it was for him to promise us 
grain and bread. How much harder it would be to 


The women of Paris, who had already 
been angered because of lack of food in 
the city, became furious when they heard 
about the insult to their national symbol. 
Is there someone in this picture who 
doesn't seem to belong? Why do you 
suppose she is there? 


really supply the city. We sent our women back to 
get the king’s promises in writing. When this was 
done, many of the women were satisfied and re- 
turned to Paris. 

Those of us who stayed, however, saw real action. 
That evening we attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Assembly in order to present our protests. 
We were hungry and angry and we caused great 
confusion. But no one there would do anything to 
provide the people of Paris with more food. The 
men were only interested in arguing about civil 
rights. 

By this time, angry men began to arrive from 
Paris. Most of them were armed with axes, knives, 
sabers, scythes, and sticks. They had come to get 
revenge for the insult to the national cockade and to 
take the king back to Paris with them. 

Many of us never found a place to sleep that 
night and in the morning we were still waiting out- 
side the palace. Then someone found one of the 
courtyard gates open. Quickly, some of our people 
invaded the courtyard and headed inside the palace. 
After that, it was difficult to keep track of what 
happened. 
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Accompanied by soldiers of the French 
Guard, the women returned to Paris. 
What are the soldiers holding on the 
tops of their weapons? ‘Yesterday we 
belonged to the king. Today the king 
belongs to us. The people of Paris 
celebrated in Les Halles, the Paris mar- 
ketplace. 
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I wasn’t there when they attacked the Bastille. 
But I’m sure that our taking over the palace at 
Versailles was just as exciting. From inside we could 
hear shouts of “Kill the queen” and “Stop those 
madmen!” J still don’t know exactly what went on 
inside, but I’m sure we frightened a lot of people. 

We led the procession back to Paris with the 
heads of two palace bodyguards raised high on 
sticks. And the king and his family were escorted 
back to Paris by the people whom he had ignored 
for so long. It was everything we had hoped for. 
We now had the bread and grain that was stored 
at Versailles. We also had taken revenge upon those 
who insulted our national cockade. Yesterday we 
belonged to the king. Today the king belongs to us! 


Notre Dame de Paris, Our Lady of Paris, 
is what Frenchmen call their famous 
cathedral. Since the Middle Ages, Notre 
Dame has been a place of worship, a 
place for celebrations, even a place for 
hiding people and objects of value. How 
do you suppose the cathedral was used 
during the revolution of 1789? 


Aftermaths 





The National Assembly worked on the constitu- 
tion, and governed the country at the same time. 
The National Assembly passed the new constitution 
in 1791. The king was still the monarch but his 
power was limited since he had to rule according to 
what was in the constitution. He had to share his 
power with elected representatives of the people. 

Louis was unhappy with the situation. And when 
the National Assembly tried to place the Catholic 
Church of France under the new government’s con- 
trol, King Louis objected strongly. In June of 1791, 
the king tried to escape from France with his family 
and flee to another country. But he was arrested 
at Varennes near the northern border and was 
brought back to Paris to serve as king under the 
rules of the constitution. 
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The new Assembly sent armies to fight 
off an invasion by Louis’ allies. In the 
above painting, Paris crowds fight with 
troops sent by the Swiss Confedera- 
tion to enter the palace and capture the 
king. What countries bordered France? 
Which ones do you think were Louis’ 
allies? Why? 
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France 1789 


Mediterranean Sea 





“Second” French Revolution 


After the constitution was completed in 1791, the 
National Assembly disbanded and a new Legisla- 
tive Assembly was formed. The new Assembly 
soon became involved in a war with other European 
countries. Both the war and the new Assembly were 
losing popularity with the working people of Paris. 
Food was hard to get, and again the prices went too 
high for the poor people. Also, the voting system 
defined by the constitution still favored wealthy 
people. Those who paid high taxes could vote on 
laws dealing with taxes and public money. But 
people who paid less taxes had no vote. 

On August 10, 1792, revolutionary groups in 
Paris united. They broke into the king’s palace in 
Paris and imprisoned the king and his family. The 
banners held by the people read, “Liberty, July 14; 
Equality, August 10.” The people considered this 
their second revolution. 


At eight-thirty on the morning of January 
21st, 1793, King Louis XVII prepared 
for his execution. After taking con- 
fession, he was brought to the execution 
grounds. He walked up to the platform 
where a guard unclothed him and the 
executioner performed his duty. After 
displaying the head to the public, the 
body of Louis XVI was taken to a small 
church for final rites. The people burned 
the royal symbols and spent the day 
celebrating their newly found unity. 
What do you suppose happened to the 
queen? — 


Beheading of Louis XVI 


After the second French Revolution, the govern- 
ment changed again. It was a more democratic gov- 
ernment. But two groups of leaders began to 
struggle for power. Each side wanted to destroy the 
other side as much as they wanted to destroy the 
enemies abroad. The group that favored the execu- 
tion of the king won temporary control of the gov- 
ernment. On January 21, 1793, Louis XVI was 
executed on the guillotine. 
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At first it was believed that people were 
executed because they had been either 
enemies of the revolution or had sided 
with foreign enemies. But soon people 
who had been for the revolution, both 
noblemen and commoners, were exe- 
cuted as well. And finally, some leaders 
of revolutionary political parties were 
also executed. What do you think the 
new government leaders who permitted 
these executions wanted to accomplish? 


Reign of Terror 


After the king was executed, French leaders were 
afraid the revolution might be turned back by anti- 
revolutionaries at home and abroad. Political 
groups within the new government accused each 
other of secretly working to restore the system 
of monarchy. France was at war with neighboring 
nations, but many peasants from western France 
refused to be drafted. Instead they formed resis- 
tance groups and fought with the government. The 
government organized powerful committees to 
regulate prices and wages and ration food. Com- 
mittee leaders killed and imprisoned thousands of 
people suspected of being disloyal to the govern- 
ment during this period. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, an Italian by birth, 
crowned himself as emperor in the 
cathedral, Notre Dame. Napoleon took 
on the government of France single- 
handed. But he also worked to bring 
about some of the goals of the revolu- 
tion. During the first part of his reign, 
Napoleon involved himself in bettering 
public services. He built many new roads 
and schools. He concerned himself with 
French law and wrote what is called the 
Napoleonic Codes of Law. Under the 
new codes, all men were equal in the 
eyes of the law and they were to be 
judged as individuals, not as members 
of a social class. The codes equalized 
rights of inheritance, promised religious 
tolerance, and permitted divorce. Labor 
unions, however, were abolished. Who 
do you suppose benefitted most from 
the Napoleonic Codes? 





Napoleon on the Rise 


During the 1790s, Napoleon Bonaparte was a suc- 
cessful young general in the French army. When 
the terror ended, the government in Paris depended 
more and more on the support of Napoleon’s army 
to maintain order and keep them in power. In 
November 1799, Napoleon joined with several 
other men, overthrew the leaders in Paris, and took 
over the control of the government. 

On December 2, 1804, Napoleon crowned him- 
self Emperor of France. After 10 years of disorder, 
the French people thought they were ready for a 
leader like Napoleon. 

Napoleon carried out many ideas of the revolu- 
tion, but he believed that he alone should govern 
the people. He wrote a new constitution, making 
him supreme commander of the armies. It also gave 
him the power to make laws and government pol- 
icies at home and abroad. By 1806, Napoleon had 
restored the French empire and was the most pow- 
erful ruler in Western Europe. 


Hitler Has the Answer 





The autumn air had grown very cold that night. 
Men and women everywhere were in a hurry to 
finish their evening business and return to their 
warm homes. There were others, however, dressed 
in ragged clothes or old army overcoats, who 
huddled together around fires in the streets. They 
didn’t have homes. The fire shining on their faces 
showed how tired and defeated they looked. 

One of them reached into his pockets for some 
money and threw a bill worth a billion German 
marks into the fire. “Before the war,” he grumbled, 
“T could buy a loaf of bread for less than one mark. 
Now it costs over a billion marks for a smaller loaf. 
We might as well burn money instead of wood. It’s 
cheaper.” 

“We could have won the war if we had not been 
betrayed by the civilians at home,” said another 
man. “The Social Democrats and Jews who ran the 
government stabbed us in the back,” he said, using 
a popular saying. “It was because of them that we 
signed the Versailles Treaty. We hadn’t even been 
invaded, and yet they surrendered. We were the 
greatest power in the world, and now we aren't 
even allowed to have an air force.” 
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Until the first World War in 1914, there 
were two major alliances that com- 
peted for power in Europe. Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy formed the 
first major alliance; France, Russia, and 
Great Britain formed the second. The 
most powerful members of the two 
alliances were Germany and Great 
Britain. The Ottoman Empire fell apart, 
and both Austria and Russia divided 
up its territories. Great Britain had the 
strongest naval fleet, but Germany 
competed for control of the sea by using 
submarines. Great Britain won_ that 
control. Why would Britain need access 
to the sea? 
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After World War |, the great European 





empires fell from power and all countries 
went through a difficult period of re- 
adjustment. New national boundaries 
had to be drawn. What were some of 
the changes in boundaries between 
1914 and 1925? Which boundaries 
remained the same? 


A young man standing in the group spoke up 
“We weren't stabbed in the back,” he said quietly. 
“The military told the government that it couldn’t 
hold out any longer. The army wanted to surrender, 
not the other way around.” 

The youth spoke the truth, but the men didn’t 
want to hear it. As far as they were concerned, their 
troubles began when Germany was forced to sign 
the Treaty of Versailles. The treaty stated that Ger- 
many had to accept the entire blame for the war 
and pay for the damages Germany had caused. The , 
men believed the treaty was unfair. ‘ 
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Adolf Hitler was born in 1889 in a small 
town bordering Austria and Germany. His 
father worked as a policeman for the 
Austrian customs service and hoped 
that his son would become a govern- 
ment worker too. But Hitler did not like 
school and was not a good student. He 
wanted to become an artist. At 17, he 
left his family and applied to the Vienna 
Academy of Fine Arts. He was never 
admitted. Hitler's interest in politics 
grew, as well as his dislike for the many 
races of people that lived in the Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire. He believed they 
were inferior people who needed to be 
ruled by the German race. Hitler actively 
studied different political parties. He read 
newspapers to study speeches and 
events and attended political meetings 
and demonstrations. He observed people 
and propaganda used by leaders. He 
examined how people responded. In 
1914, Hitler joined the German Worker's 
party. In 1920, he became the party's 
propaganda specialist. This party soon 
became known as the German Nazi party. 
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The fire began to die, but there was no firewood 
around. One of the men laughingly suggested that 
they tear down a nearby telegraph pole. But the 
others did not think this was funny. Earlier in the 
year, the French had occupied the Ruhr region be- 
cause Germany had failed to deliver two million 
telegraph poles in reparation payments. 

“Just wait,” warned one man. “Germany will be 
great again. Germany will have her revenge some- 
day.” With this, the man turned away and left 
without saying another word. The light of the fire 
briefly caught a black swastika sewn on his old 
overcoat. 


A First Attempt 


That evening, a state government leader, Herr Kahr, 
was speaking to a large group of his supporters in 
a Munich beer hall. Suddenly a man dressed in a 
brown uniform leaped onto a table and fired a shot 
into the air. Herr Kahr stopped his speech, looking 
shocked and confused. 

The man dressed in brown pushed his way up to 
the speaker’s platform. With the pistol still in his 
hand, a man named Adolf Hitler shouted to the 
confused audience. “The National Revolution has 
begun. This building is surrounded by six hundred 
heavily armed men.” He took Herr Kahr and two 
other officials into a small room in the hall and told 
them that he had taken over the government. Adolf 
Hitler then directed the pistol toward himself and 
declared dramatically, “If I am not victorious by 
tomorrow afternoon, I shall be a dead man.” 

The next day, Hitler marched through town with 
a large detachment of men from the Nazi Party’s 
private army. At the front of the column with Hitler 
was General Ludendorff, a German hero of World 
War I. As they turned down one of the narrow cob- 
blestone streets they were met by a small force of 
German policemen. They outnumbered the police 
by 30 to one. Hitler ordered, “Surrender!” 

A shot pierced the air and wild shooting took 
place for a minute. The man next to Hitler fell. 











The picture above was taken in a beer 
hall similar to the one where Hitler first 
tried to overthrow his government. Why 
do you suppose beer halls were used to 
hold political meetings? 


Hitler also fell to the ground but quickly got up 
and ran away. He was followed by the other Nazi 
leaders. 

Only General Ludendorff kept his place. The 
General continued marching along with his staff 
officer through the police lines. Hitler escaped in a 
waiting automobile to another city. Two days later, 
he was arrested and tried for treason against the 
German State. He was sentenced to five years in 
prison but was released after nine months. 


A Town in Germany 


March 1933 
Anna Schmidt opened the kitchen window so that 
she could enjoy the early morning air. From the 
window she could see the beautiful wooded hills 
that surrounded the town. Anna looked down and 
inspected the vegetables growing in the window 
box. Very soon, she thought, she would have her 
own fresh vegetables to offer her family. 
The Schmidts lived in an old section of town 
where the houses stood inches from each other. 


The streets below were very clean, even though this » 
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When Hitler first tried to include women 
and children in the Nazi party organiza- 
tions, he was opposed by many people. 
But Hitler was confident that all members 
of German society had a role to play in 
their government. When the Nazi party 
came into power, students were taught 
according to Nazi ideas. At the university, 
students took courses such as German 
physics and German mathematics. Hitler 
also organized youth groups. Young boys 
and girls served as apprentices in dif- 
ferent occupations. Parents who did not 
let their children participate were fined or 
imprisoned. On the following page are 
pictures of Hitler Youth members signing 
up for different programs, attending 
school, and taking part in group activi- 
ties. Girls went through similar marching 
and camping activities. But they were 
mainly trained to become strong women 
who could raise healthy families. 
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was a busy area at times. Many shop owners and 
artisans had their businesses in this part of town. 

These streets were busy all the time a few years 
back, remembered Anna. But people had less 
money now so fewer shoppers came by. 

Anna turned from the window. If she didn’t 
hurry, the family would appear before breakfast 
was ready. That would never do. They all needed a 
good breakfast to start the day. If the children were 
to be at school and her husband Franz to work on 
time, breakfast had to be ready soon. 

When the family finally gathered, Anna had 
everything prepared. They exchanged morning 
greetings, offered a brief prayer of thanks, and sat 
down to eat. Hans fidgeted through the prayer and 
attacked his breakfast with a speedy fork. 

“Goodness, Hans!” exclaimed Anna. “What's 
your hurry this morning?” 

After taking a bite of sausage, Hans explained. 
“Members of Hitler Youth are presenting an as- 
sembly program at school today. I must make some 
arrangements for it before school begins.” 

“Swallow your food before you speak, Hans,” 
snapped his father. “A family should enjoy break- 
fast together, not eat and run. You should have 
taken care of your school duties yesterday. When 
will you learn to take care of obligations on time so 
you can behave with good manners?” 

A few minutes later, Hans excused himself from 
the table and headed for the front door. “Stop for 
a moment, Hans,” called his father. “Let’s see how 
you look.” 

After a quick inspection, Herr Schmidt gave his 
opinion. “Not bad—quite good, in fact. This Hitler 
Youth organization has definitely helped improve 
your grooming habits.” But Hans couldn’t leave 
fast enough. He quickly raced out the door and off 
to school. Soon little Kurt was off to school too. 

After a moment, Anna spoke to her husband. 
“What are you going to do about Hans?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Franz. 

“You know what I mean,” she said. “The Hitler 
Youth organization has become more important to 
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Below are pictures of a Nazi political 
rally and a soup kitchen where unem- 
ployed people could be fed. Why do you 
think the Nazi party wanted people to 
have fun at their meetings? 
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him than his family. He has been sassy and impo- 
lite with me lately, and I won’t have it!” 

“Well,” Franz replied, “I think that Hitler 
Youth meetings have been good for Hans in 
some ways. I’d rather see Hans interested in Hit- 
ler Youth than just loafing around waiting to 
grow up. He is learning to take on responsibili- 
ties for the group and that’s important for a child 
to learn. He enjoys the camping trips and mili- 
tary marching exercises. I think these activities 
will also prepare him for a successful manhood. 
Don’t you agree that Hitler Youth offers some 
good things?” 

“Certainly. Camping trips are fine, and military 
marching drills are too. But every week the Nazis 
show films and present speakers who build loyalty 
to Hitler. Learning love of country is fine, but the 
boys at Hitler Youth meetings learn only what the 
Nazis want them to learn. Hans is only fifteen. Isn’t 
he too young for such intense political activity?” 

Franz Schmidt checked the clock and left the 
table. “Anna, I must go now. But don’t be so con- 
cerned about Hans. You never know, the Nazi 
party may just be the party that will make Ger- 
many a great nation. Anyway, we can do nothing 








just now. If we take him out of the group, the Nazi 
party people would certainly suspect us of working 
against them. So let’s just go along with things 
for a while.” 

Anna nodded and silently handed her husband 
his lunch box as he left for work. She watched him 
from her window as she always did. But this morn- 
ing Anna was worried. She knew he was disturbed 
about something. The Nazis had gained quite a bit 
of influence in local government and fewer people 
spoke out against the Nazi political movement. Of 
course, her husband might have to join the party. 
But he has never cared much for politics and he 
still wasn’t sure if he wanted to join. 

Both she and her husband had heard the Nazi 
promises. And sometimes, Anna felt the Nazis did 
have the answers to some of Germany’s problems. 
The Nazis were against the Treaty of Versailles and 
the Social Democrats who signed it. Most Germans 
agreed with them on that. 

But the Nazi party workers made a good impres- 
sion on the Schmidts in other ways too. The Nazi 
party was well organized. Party members made 

co heey alee ea PN RT themselves noticeable by being busy about the 
from city to city, administering free dental town. Some passed out political pamphlets. Some 
care to German citizens. organized and operated the soup kitchen for the 
unemployed. And some of the Nazi political rallies 
were lively and entertaining. 

Adolf Hitler, the leader of the party, seemed 
strong and certain that his ideas were right. He 
pointed to the present government and asked what 
it had accomplished. He said the Social Democrats 
had not demonstrated any ability to lead the nation. 
So far, he had been right. 
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sf The snow which covered the cities and towns in 


Germany could not hide the gloom of its citizens. 
Three years of economic depression helped to 
lower the people’s spirits, and many of them had 
given up hope. Three years ago there were three 
million men unemployed; last year there were six 
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The elections did not take place without 
opposition from other political parties. 
The Communist party held demonstra- 
tions throughout the German Republic, 
and there were violent clashes between 
the Communist and Nazi parties. In one 
demonstration, Nazi party members 
marched through a working class area 
where many Communist party members 
lived. At the end of the demonstration, 
19 people had been killed and 285 in- 
jured. The Communist demonstration 
above took place in front of a factory in 
Berlin. On election day the Communists 
became the third largest party in the 
German legislative body. The Social 
Democrats became the second, and 
the Nazis, the first. 
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million men without work. Now it was January 
1933. What did the future hold? 

No single party had been able to obtain a ma- 
jority in the Reichstag, the German legislative body 
that formed the ruling cabinet. The present demo- 
cratic government had been unable to deal with the 
depression, and many Germans were beginning to 
believe that some other form of government might 
be the answer. After all, democracy was only 15 
years old in Germany. Before, Germany had always 
been ruled by a kaiser. And even though only one 
man had ruled the country, Germany had always 
been strong and prosperous. Why not return to 
the old ways? 

The Social Democrats wanted Germany to take 
control of the great industries and raise workers’ 
wages and benefits. But the Social Democrats had 
begun to lose influence as the depression contin- 
ued. And now, another movement had rapidly 
gained influence. The nation was accepting direc- 
tion from the Nazi political party, a group that 
believed in the superiority of the German peoples. 

On January 30, 1933 the newspaper trucks rolled 
through the icy streets and, as usual, delivered their 
bundles of papers. Some people were overjoyed to 
read the headlines. Others were shaken by the 
announcement and were afraid of what it might 
mean. The headlines read simply, HITLER AP- 
POINTED CHANCELLOR. 


A Democratic Process 


In the Munich beer hall where Hitler had at- 
tempted his overthrow ten years before, accordi- 
ans and clinking glasses mixed with excited 
voices. People were discussing the news. 

A man wearing glasses looked down and swirled 
the beer in his stein. “It is a disaster,” he found 
himself saying. “It is the end of decency and de- 
mocracy.” 

A man across the table heard him. “What do 
you mean?” he challenged him quickly. “Hitler was 
appointed Chancellor by President von Hinden- 





Why do you suppose the Nazi police 
checked up on beer hall activities? 


burg. And it was done according to the constitution. 
None of the other chancellors have been able to 
run the country effectively. And it is the duty of the 
President to appoint someone who can. His ap- 
pointment was approved by the Reichstag. It was 
done quite democratically.” 

The man with the glasses disagreed. “But how 
can you have a democracy if the man whom you 
choose hates democracy?” 

The other man laughed loudly. “That’s right. 
That’s the funny thing about it. Democracy has 
brought about its own destruction. But Hitler will 
make Germany great again, and that’s more impor- 
tant than democracy. He will tear up the Versailles 
Treaty and make our army the strongest in the 
world. He will also . . .” 

The man’s words were interrupted by the sound 
of a scuffle near the entrance way. They turned and 
saw two men shoving another out the door. The 
two men were Brownshirts from the Nazi private 
army. They were shouting that no Jews were al- 
lowed in the beer hall. No one defended the man as 
he was shoved into the street. 

Pointing toward the helpless Jew, the man at the 
table continued his conversation. “That is only the 
beginning. The depression was caused by Jews and 
we lost the war because of them. It is only fair that 
they should be punished. If Hitler has his way, 
we will soon be rid of these non-German types.” 

The man with the glasses was irritated with this 
kind of talk. He knew it was untrue. “You don’t 
know what you're talking about,” he said. “The 
Jews had nothing to do with either the depression 
or the war. What facts do you have?” 

“T can’t think of any facts off hand,” said the 
man, “but I happen to believe that they caused 
both our defeat and the depression.” Then, he be- 
came suspicious of the man with the glasses for 
challenging him. “Why are you talking like this? 
Don’t you know that such talk is unwise? You had 
better be careful, sir.” 

The man suddenly got up from the table and 
walked over to the two Brownshirts near the door. 
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The Nazi private armies numbered over 
400,000 at the time of the elections. 
Above, you see them marching before 
Hitler. They checked up on people, 
places of business, and private homes. 
They questioned, reported, or terrorized 
anyone they believed to be suspicious 
or anti-Nazi in any way. When Hitler 
became installed as official dictator, all 
high ranking officers in Germany's na- 
tional armed forces supported him, on 
the condition that he get rid of his private 
army. Hitler agreed. How do you think 
this affected Hitler's power? 
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He whispered something to them, turned his head 
toward the man with the glasses, and left the beer- 
hall. 

The next day the man with the glasses did not 
return home from work. Some people said the 
Nazis took him. Others said he had received threats 
and fled. Still others said he had been transferred 
to another town. No one knew for sure. 


A Successful Plan 


A month after Hitler became Chancellor, fire bells 
woke the sleeping citizens of Berlin. As men and 
women opened their windows, they saw flames 
rising from the Reichstag in the distance. A crowd 
gathered around the burning building. There was 
a rumor that the fire had been started by Commu- 
nists who were trying to begin a revolution. The 
next day people everywhere were saying, “We 
must vote for the Nazis to prevent a Communist 
takeover.” 

Joseph Goebbels, Hitler’s minister of propaganda, 
was pleased with the results of the fires. Earlier 
that evening, he had ordered ten S.A. men from 
the Nazi police to sneak into the building, pour 
gasoline over the walls and floors, and set them 
ablaze. Then he ordered the chief of the Gestapo, 
the Nazi secret police, to place a Dutch Com- 
munist on the scene so that he could be arrested 
and the Communists blamed for the fire. 

In a public speech the next day, Hitler men- 
tioned the fire incident. He asked the people to 
consider a decree for the protection of the people 
and the State. Although he never said so, this de- 
cree would abolish all civil and personal liberties. 
Freedom of speech and assembly would end and 
people could be arrested for no reason and sent to 
prison without trial. 

The following month, the Nazis polled forty- 
eight percent of the votes in the election. It was 
the greatest percentage of any single party. After 
this, the Reichstag gave all its power to make laws 
to Hitler. 





Under Hitler's dictatorship, unemploy- 
ment was reduced drastically. Germany's 
national income was double what it had 
been in 1932. But the worker in Nazi 
Germany gave up some of his individual 
rights. He could not be a member of a 
trade union, nor could he go on strike. 
The Labor Front organization was es- 
tablished by Hitler to make people work 
effectively and not to represent them 
fairly. Above, you see men reporting to 
an employment office. 


Herr Schmidt Begins to Understand 


Once again a crowd of unemployed men had 
gathered in front of the employment office where 
Franz Schmidt worked. Most of them had been 
without jobs for many months, and in some cases, 
for many years. They lived off small payments 
from the government and reported regularly to the 
employment office. 

Franz Schmidt entered the Office through the 
side door to avoid the crowd. 

“Good morning, Herr Schmidt,” Said Herr 
Griinde. Since he became supervisor, Herr Griinde 
arrived earlier and went home later than anyone 
else. Before the Nazis reorganized the office, both 
Franz Schmidt and Herr Griinde had done the same 
work. They had handled applications for unem- 
ployment payments. But Herr Griinde was now 
the supervisor of the entire office. 

“Good morning, Herr Griinde,” replied Franz. 
As he hung up his overcoat, Franz again wondered 
why Herr Griinde was always coming to work so 
early. Then, Franz remembered something. Re- 
cently, Herr Griinde had fired some people who 
refused to join the Nazi party. He said he had 
looked over their work and found it unsatisfactory. 
Franz had known some of those people for as long 
as ten years and he felt that their work was good. 
Was it possible, thought Franz, that before and 
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Hitler organized programs for factory 
workers. On the opposite page you see a 
sign posted in front of the factory, show- 
ing how accident rates lowered when the 
Nazis came into power. Men and women 
factory workers participated in athletic 
clubs and workers had free lunch pro- 
grams. How do you suppose workers 
felt about their government? 


after hours, Herr Griinde could have redone some 
of their work? Was he putting in mistakes that he 
could use as evidence when he fired them? Franz 
Schmidt was disturbed by these thoughts. 

Franz began to sort through some papers on his 
desk. Then he said, “Don’t you think the crowd 
outside is rather large today, Herr Griinde?” 

“Ah, but those crowds are going to decrease now 
that the Nazis are in charge and Hitler is Chancel- 
lor,” said Herr Griinde. “Remember, the Social 
Democrats didn’t start the soup kitchen for the 
unemployed. The Nazis did. You will also remem- 
ber that the Social Democrats couldn’t find jobs 
for the unemployed. Only Hitler’s men are doing 
that.” 

Franz Schmidt was quiet. He had seen the Nazi 
way of getting things done. He wasn’t sure he liked 
it. 

Franz looked up and found Herr Grinde staring 
at him. 

“You are right,” said Franz, measuring his words 
carefully. ““The Nazi party has done some good 
things for this town.” 

Herr Griinde looked pleased as he said, “Well, 
well! Herr Schmidt, you surprise me somewhat. | 
was wondering why you had said so little about the 
Nazi activities here in town. I thought perhaps you 
had different political opinions. I was intending to 
talk to you about that. But now, I guess I won’t 
have to. That’s good.” 

Franz Schmidt nodded, but said nothing. He did 
not want to be asked any further questions about 
his attitudes toward the Nazi party. 

‘It’s time then,” continued Herr Griinde, “that 
you join the party too.” 

“Hmm, yes, of course,” answered Franz. 

“Good,” said Herr Griinde. Turning again to his 
work, Herr Griinde seemed content with himself 
for having recruited another member without even 
threatening him with the loss of his job. 

Franz also started to work, but he could not keep 
his mind on it. He thought of his former supervisor, 
Herr Brauner, who had refused to join the Nazi 
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Nazi police checked up on activities in 
other states under Nazi rule. Below, a 
mounted policeman visits a beer hall in 
the state of Bavaria. How would you 
define the expressions on the two men’s 
faces? 


party. The Nazi police went regularly to his house 
in the middle of the night to search for anti-Nazi 
political pamphlets and illegal weapons. They 
never found anything, but they kept going back 
just to annoy him. The police even arrested him a 
few times and questioned him about his political 
opinions. 

Franz had wondered what happened to Herr 
Brauner the last time he was arrested. He remem- 
bered that Herr Brauner looked very tired when 
he came to the office the morning after his arrest. 
He had turned in his resignation that morning and 
cleaned out his desk. Then, with no explanation, he 
moved his family to another town. That same day 
Herr Grtinde had taken over as supervisor. 

Once Herr Grtinde was in charge of the office, 
the Nazis no longer harrassed individual people 
who worked there. If they were unacceptable, Herr 
Grtinde could simply fire them and replace them 
with people who supported the Nazi cause. 

Franz Schmidt had other friends who had been 
fired too. Some of these people were not interested 
in politics and didn’t want to join any political 
party. But they were fired anyway. And now, Franz 
was wondering what Herr Griinde had in store for 
him. 
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The Nazi Message 





Anna Schmidt cleaned up after breakfast and tidied 
the house. Then she prepared to do the day’s shop- 
ping. Anna carefully tied her scarf securely under 
her chin, put her shopping basket over her arm, 
and left the house. 

As she walked down the street, she passed two 
men who were standing idly in front of a bakery. 
She glanced at them, then at the ground, and 
passed by quickly. A few years back, she thought, 
our town had no unemployed men. And now, every 
month, there seemed to be an increase in the num- 
bers of unemployed. She had heard this was true 
throughout Germany. Even many merchants had 
gone out of business. She knew that something 
had to be done to bring back better days to this 
town and all of Germany. 

Scattered among the townspeople, Anna noticed 
quite a few Brownshirts. She knew that they were 
now deputized as policemen. Anna slowed her 
pace when she saw two Brownshirts standing near 
the door of the shoe repair shop she intended to 
visit. What were the Brownshirts doing in front of 
the door, she wondered? 

Then she remembered that part of the Nazi pro- 
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Above, a baker carries a basket of bread. 
On the right, men and women peasants 
stand around talking. Although Hitler 
promised great land reforms to German 
peasants, the peasantry never recovered 
from their post-World War | poverty. In 
1933 Hitler passed a Farm Law saying 
that all farms large enough to feed a 
family were subject to heredity regula- 
tions. The property could not be sold 
or help to pay debts. And when the 
owner died, the property had to be 
passed on to the oldest or youngest son. 
If there were no sons, the land could be 
passed on to a male relative who could 
prove his true German ancestry. 
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gram for German improvement called for boy- 
cotting Jewish-owned businesses. Herr Kohen, the 
owner of the shoe shop, was Jewish. 

As she entered the shop the Brownshirts called 
her a traitor to Germany and a supporter of Ger- 
many’s enemies. The harsh words shocked Anna. 
As the wife of a government worker and a re- 
spected woman in town, the Brownshirts had no 
right to speak to her this way. 

“Good day, Frau Schmidt,” greeted Herr Kohen. 

“Good day to you, Herr Kohen,” said Anna. She 
looked back for a moment at the Brownshirts out- 
side the door. “Is everything all right, Herr Kohen?” 

“Frau Schmidt, I’m so sorry you had to listen to 
the words of those men. They mean harm only to 
me. What can I do for you today?” 

Anna quickly took the shoes from her basket 
and placed them on the counter. After examining 
the shoes, Herr Kohen said, “Some new soles, Frau 
Schmidt?” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “that will be all. Ill be back 
in a few days to pick them up. Good-bye, Herr 
Kohen,” said Anna as she turned to leave, “and 
good luck to you.” 


In 1935, Hitler decreed several laws 
against the Jews in Germany. These laws 
took away their German citizenship, pre- 
vented them from marrying German citi- 
zens, and prevented them from employ- 
ing German women as domestic help. 
Some of the laws passed prevented Jews 
from finding any kind of employment. 
Orchestras could not play music written 
by Jewish composers. At the university, 
any Jew who refused to teach special 
German courses was fired. Many Jewish 
scholars, artists, muscians, and scientists 
left Germany for other countries. Some 
of them became known throughout the 
world for their contributions to science 
and literature. 





Once again Anna had to pass the Brownshirts 
outside, and once again they insulted her. Anna was 
shocked by this gesture but she did not know what 
to say. She quickly made her way toward the 
marketplace. She was both furious and afraid at 
the same time. 

Anna felt truly sorry for Herr Kohen too. Jews 
have lived in this town for many generations, 
thought Anna. And besides, the Jews fought in 
World War I just like any other German citizen 
did. They are Germans too. I have known Herr 
Kohen for many years. He is a fine craftsman and 
means no harm to anyone. 

Anna wondered how Herr Kohen was going to 
stay in business with the S.A. posted at his door. 
She couldn’t imagine what he would do after this. 
He and his father before him had run the shoe shop 
for as long as Anna could remember. 

The more she thought about the incident, the 
more afraid she became. What if the Brownshirts 
report that I entered Herr Kohen’s shop and 
brought him business? Will the Nazis arrest my 
husband or take his job from him? Oh, she won- 
dered, have I brought trouble on my family? 
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What do you think these women are 
doing? : 
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The familiar sight of the market helped Frau 
Schmidt take her mind off the incident. Anna did 
her shopping carefully and took time inspecting 
the market produce. One cabbage, a few tomatoes 
—gradually she added them to her basket and paid 
the vendor. 

The morning’s experience reminded Anna of 
recent newspaper articles. Brownshirts had been 
terrorizing people in other parts of Germany. They 
had not only attacked Jews, but also any merchants 
who wouldn’t hang Nazi posters in their shops. 
Even teachers who wouldn’t teach Nazi ideas were 
threatened. It suddenly occurred to her that the 
Nazis suspected everyone until they proved that 
they were pro-Nazi. 

Anna found herself hurrying through her shop- 
ping. She was afraid, though, that if she rushed too 
much the Brownshirts would suspect her of some- 
thing. Anna didn’t enjoy this uneasy feeling at all. 
But soon, she finished her shopping and headed 
toward home. 
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These women are looking at a sign an- 
nouncing a swap-shop. People could 
exchange their clothes or goods for other 
items. How do you think this system 
helped family budgets? 
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A Moment of Decision 


“Hello, Anna!’ 

Anna was crossing a street when she heard the 
familiar voice. Then she recognized her good 
friend, Helga Breman. 

Helga hurried to join Anna. “J called to you three 
times,” said Helga. “You seem troubled, Anna. Is 
anything wrong?” 

“Tm not really sure,” replied Anna. “Maybe you 
can tell me.” And Anna told her friend all that was 
bothering her. 

“Oh, Anna,” said Helga reassuringly, “I’m sorry 
these things upset you. But you should understand 
that Hitler Youth and the S.A. men are working for 
Germany. As a proud German woman, | should 
think you would be glad that at least one political 
party is finally doing something for Germany.” 

Anna listened carefully. Helga was a good friend 
and Anna respected her opinions. 

“Listen Anna,” continued Helga, “the socialists 
had their chance to rebuild Germany after the 
disaster of the war. They could have brought us 
out of the depression. But they failed. Now we 
must put our faith in the Nazi party and Hitler. If 
the Nazis feel they must arrest and threaten Social- 
ists and non-German types who are against the 
Nazi programs, then I certainly approve.” 

“But what did the Socialists do that was so 
wrong?” asked Anna. 

“Anna, just ask yourself what the Socialists ever 
did for people like us? They weren’t concerned 
about government workers or merchants except 
when they wanted to take our money in taxes. Of 
course they said they wanted all the German people 
to benefit. But all we saw was that money was be- 
ing taken from people like us and being spent on 
poorer people. The Nazis realized that Socialists 
couldn’t be trusted. I felt the same way and that’s 


why I voted for the Nazi candidates.” 


“But Helga, didn’t you also have some trouble 
with the Nazi police not too long ago?” 
“Not really,” replied Helga. “Some Brownshirts 
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Below, a Nazi leader visits townspeople 
and Hitler visits a military Compound. 
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came to our home to talk about our renter. Evi- 
dently, the man was active in some Socialist group 
that has had quite a few run-ins with the Nazi 
police. The Brownshirts suggested that it was bad 
for our reputation to have the man in our home. 
They said if we really wanted to do something to 
support the Nazi party, we would ask him to leave. 
And that’s all that happened.” 

“Helga,” asked Anna, “have you heard about 
the incident last weekend? A man we both know 
drank a little too much at a dinner party. Jokingly, 
he imitated Hitler’s way of speaking. Then the next 
day, the hostess of the dinner party turned his 
name into Nazi headquarters. Why would she do a 
thing like that?” 

“She did the right thing,” answered Helga. 
“Anyone who knows or sees anything that seems 
anti-Nazi should report it to headquarters. We’ve 
reached the point where drastic action is necessary. 
But don’t be so discouraged, Anna,” said Helga 
comfortingly. “The fear and ugly stories will no 
doubt disappear with time. The Brownshirts have 
to be tough now because some peopie can only 
learn the hard way.” 
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Hitler was thought to be an impressive 
and exciting speaker. His programs and 
ideas touched all aspects of German 
society. The theater, the arts, mass 
media, and education were also affected 
by Nazi censorship. Books that were 
considered unacceptable were burned 
or locked away. What kind of books do 
you think were unacceptable? 
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“By the way, Anna, you’re coming to the Nazi 
meeting at headquarters tonight, aren’t you?” 

“Well,” said Anna, “I suppose Franz will want 
to go. Yes, I think I'll go along with him.” 

“Fine,” said Helga, “I'll see you there then.” 

Anna said goodbye and hurried home. 


Anna Speaks her Mind 


Anna and Franz Schmidt walked home from the 
meeting in silence. When safely inside their home, 
Anna spoke to her husband. 

“Franz, please try to understand what I am going 
to ask you.” 

“Of course, Anna, what is it?” 

“Do you believe everything the speaker said 
tonight? Do you believe that Hitler really knows 
better than any of us what must be done to help 
Germany?” 

“Anna, nobody can be absolutely sure about 
such things. But we have to trust our Chancellor. 
He has promised us that he will only use his power 
to do what is right for Germany. He has guaranteed 
the nation that he will always have the German 
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people in mind whenever he uses that power.” 

“But Franz, what does that mean? I still cannot 
see how Hitler will find jobs for all the unem- 
ployed, or stop prices from rising everyday, or pre- 
vent the injustices done to Jews. Things have gone 
too far. Just because we have given him the power 
to make all laws for Germany and draw up treaties 
with other countries, it does not mean that he will 
always make the right decision. I believe that it was 
unwise to grant any one man so much power.” 

“I see,” said Franz quietly. “And so you must 
also believe that the Weimar Constitution of the 
old government would have been a better way to 
run things.” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly, Franz,” said Anna 
thoughtfully. “But I do believe that with that consti- 
tution, we could at least have had a chance to parti- 
cipate in our government. We could at least have 
had a voice. But now, we have no choice but to 
believe what one man tells us. With the constitu- 
tion, we could have had a cabinet government 
directed by a strong, elected president. All people 
could have been represented. And since all citizens 
could have been equal before the law, the consti- 
tution would have guaranteed every man and 
woman personal freedom, the freedom to express 
their thoughts, the freedom to join whatever group 
or political party they wished. Franz, we have none 
of these. Will Hitler ever grant us these things?” 

Franz looked at his wife carefully. He was about 
to reply when he heard the boys coming home. He 
said quickly, “Anna, I cannot answer these ques- 
tions. I only know that since Hitler has been Chan- 
cellor, he has shown the strength our country 
needs. For the other things, we can only wait.” 
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The Concentration Camp 


Buchenwald—1939 
The train had finally come to a halt. Victor Kohen 
peered through the crack in the box car and saw a 
large gate rising in the distance. He squinted to 
read the sign at the gate. “Buchenwald,” he said 
softly to himself. 


Nazi persecution of the Jews heightened 
after an international incident; the assas- 
sination of a German government worker 
at the Paris embassy. When this news 
spread, hundreds of Jewish homes and 
places of worship were burned and 
destroyed. Jewish-owned _ insurance 
agencies could not pay their clients for 
the damages because the Nazi govern- 
ment took the money first. What do you 
think happened to the homeless Jews? 





The Nazis had taken away all his property. Nazi 
police had herded him into a box car along with 
many other Jews from his town. They told the Jews 
they were going to be relocated, but they all knew 
What was going to happen. Even though Victor 
Kohen realized that this was happening throughout 
Germany, he wasn’t prepared for it to happen to 
him. He was afraid to go, but he was also afraid 
to put up a struggle. How would someone begin 
a struggle with a government as strong and as pow- 
erful as the Nazis, he asked himself? 

The door opened, and fresh air rushed into the 
box car. The air inside had been stale and unpleas- 
ant. Over one hundred men and women had been 
crowded together in the car for over three days. 
There was no food or water, not even a toilet. No 
one had been able to move or sleep because they 
were so crowded together. 

Victor’s body was sore from the journey. He was 
glad to walk even the short distance from the train 
to the truck. The truck would take them to a muddy 
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Hitler's anti-Jewish policies affected 
Jews in all countries that fell under 
‘Nazi control. 
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area enclosed by barbed wire, flooded with search 
lights, and guarded by Nazi police. 

He looked around at the faces of people in the 
truck. He didn’t recognize any of them, but the fear 
expressed on each face made them look alike. 


It was a short ride to the camp. Much too short, 
thought Victor. When they arrived at the camp, 
guards put the old and sick people into separate 
trucks. Two guards hastily pushed an old woman 
into one of the trucks. She fell on her knees and 
was unable to move. A man who was travelling 
with her helped her to her feet. Then the truck took 
them to the far side of the camp. The old and sick 
people were never seen again. 


Inside the Camp 


Days turned into months, and soon Victor stopped 
counting the time. His eyes were giving him trouble 
and he had lost much weight. Like all the other 
prisoners, he was given only soup with a few vege- 





Nazi scientists conducted experiments 
on their prisoners. And it was expected 
that prisoners would die from the various 
experiments. When the war was over, 
records showed that up to six million 
Jews, more than the total population of 
the state of Massachusetts, died from 
these extermination programs. How 
do you suppose government officials 
excused their actions? 


tables in it, and occasionally, a small piece of bread. 
It really was not enough to live on, but he knew 
that he must never act ill. He was afraid that if he 
looked sick, the guards would take him to the other 
side of the camp. He knew that he would be kept 
alive by the Nazis only if he acted healthy and was 
able to work. 

Since Victor had been a medic with the German 
army during World War I, he did what he could 
to help ease the pain of many of the prisoners. And 
each day, Victor prayed that he would live to see an 
end to these injustices. Each night he dreamed of 
life as a free German citizen. 

But one day, Victor became ill. And when the 
guard came to pour soup into his bowl, Victor 
couldn’t hold it steady. The soup spilled on the 
floor. When he started to ask for more, the guard 
struck him across his back. Victor did not know 
which hurt more; the injustice of being hit or the 
pain from the blow. Two hours later, he was taken 
to the other side of the camp. 
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Papers at a newspaper stand announcing 
the coming of World War II, scenes of 
bombed-out Berlin, and Hitler Youth 
members acting as firemen, give an idea 
of the confusion and destruction of the 
time. On one building someone wrote, 
“It took Hitler 12 years to accomplish 
this.” 











Hours Underground 


Berlin—1945 
Berlin was no longer the colorful city it was before 
World War II began. Spring had come once again, 
but the sound of birds had been replaced by the 
dull roar of exploding bombs. Many people had 
fled, and those who remained were huddled to- 
gether in fear at underground shelters. 

When the war had begun six years earlier, Ger- 
many had been hopeful. Hitler had ended the de- 
pression, he had ignored the Versailles Treaty, and 
he was going to restore Germany’s lost prestige 
through the conquest of Europe. Within ten months 
Germany had defeated most of Europe, including 
her long standing enemy, France. Only Britain had 
not been defeated. 

Hitler was sure that Britain would be defeated 
soon. He decided to invade the Soviet Union but 
the harsh Russian winter stopped his invading 
army. By 1943, the Russians put Hitler on the 
defensive. 

Then the American and British troops landed on 
the beaches of North Africa, Italy, and France. The 
Russians, who had lost twenty million of their pop- 
ulation, entered Berlin and fought German soldiers 
from street to street, house to house. 

From his underground chambers, Hitler could 
hear the sound of Russian soldiers. He decided to 
write a statement to the German people. He wrote 
that he had never wanted war in 1939, and that he 
acted only out of the love and loyalty of his people. 
He wrote that the war was an international con- 
spiracy, inspired by international statesmen who 
worked in the interest of the Jews. 

The Russians were less than a block away when 
Hitler gathered his staff before him. He ordered 
them to tell the Berlin radio that he had died fight- 
ing at the head of his troops. Then he retired to his 
underground room. Hitler’s staff stood still as a gun 
shot echoed throughout the chamber. 
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GLOSSARY 


This glossary will help you pronounce unusual words, foreign words, and proper names. 
Use the following key to pronounce the words correctly. The pronunciation of each word is shown just after 


the word, between parentheses. The mark 


‘ is placed after a syllable with heavy accent, as in ab bre vi ate 


(e bré’ vé at). The mark ’ after a syllable shows a lighter accent, as in ab bre vi a tion (e bré vé a’ shan). (From 
Thorndike Barnhard Beginning Dictionary by E. L. Thorndike and Clarence L. Barnhart. Copyright ©1968 by 


Scott, Foresman and Company). 


a hat, cap e let, best 
a age, face é equal, be 
a care, air er term, learn 
a father, far 
1 it, pin 
1 ice, five 


A crop o lis (akrop’ | is) 
Ae ge an (i jé’ an) 
Al ci bi a des 
(al si bi’ a déz) 
Ar is toc les 
(ar’ is tok léz) 
A the na (0a thé’ no) 
At ti ca (at’ a k ) 
Au to ly cus 
(0° ta lik us) 


Bou le (bil’ 9a) 
bour geois (bur zhwa’) 
Brau ner (bra’ ner) 


Call i as (Ka’ lé as) 

Champ de Mar (sho da mar’) 
Cor cy ra (Kor sir’ a) 

Cor inth (K6ér’ inth) 

Cre tan (krét’ n) 


del i an (del’ é n) 

Del os (del’ 6s) 

Del phi (del’ fi) 

Dem o cles (dem’ ak 1éz) 
Di 0 ny sus (di’a ni sas) 


o hot rock 

O open, go 

6 order, all 
oi oil, voice 
ou house, out 


Franz (fra’ z) 


Goe bbel s (gob’ al s) 
Gor gi as (g6r’ ji as) 
Gor gi on (g6r’ ji n) 
Gre noui ller re 

(gra nué ye ‘r) 
Griin de (grern’ da) 


Her mi as (her’ mé as) 
Herr (ha’ r) 
Hy me tus (hi’ ma ts) 


Kahr (kar) 
Kai ser (Ki’ zor) 


Le o ni das (Lé on’ é das) 
Lou vre (Lu’ vro) 

Lu den dorff (Lu’ dan dérf) 
lyre (lir) 


Ma rat (ma’ ra) 
Me ga ra (mag’ a ra) 
mon sieur (ma sy ce’) 


Od ys sey (od’ asé) 
ol i garch (ol’ a gark) 


coc 


cup, butter 
full, put 

rule, move 
use, music 


e represents: 
a in about 
e in taken 
i in April 
o in lemon 


u in circus 


O lym pus (6 lim’ pas) 
Os tra kon (0s’ tra kon) 


Pa lae stra (pa les’ tra) 
Pau sa ni as (pO sa’ ne as) 
Pel o pon ne sus 

(pel” apa né’ sas) 
Per i cles (per’ 92 kléz) 
Phid i as (fid’ é€ 9s) 
Pnyx (p’ niks) 
Reichs tag (rihs’ tak’) 
Soc ra tes (sok’ ro téz) 
soph ist (sof ” ist) 
Sos ti as (sos ’ té as) 
Spar ta (spar’ ta) 
Swas ti ka (swos’ ta ka) 


tithe (tith) 
Tui ler ies (twé’ lar éz’) 


Var ennes (var en’ 9a) 
Ve soul (va sil’) 
Wei mar (wi’ mar) 


Zeus (zis) 
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discussion—22 

politics—19 

Socrates and—25-26 
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Caen—81-82 
Callias, oligarch—19 
views on Pericles—20-22 
Catholics— 
Cromwell and, 38, 39 
English—41, 43, 59-61 
under James II, 45-48 
censorship— 
church—77 
Nazi—121 
Charles I—37, 38, 42, 61 
Charles I]—40-41 
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Athenian—16 
Nazis and—104-105 
church— 
nobles and—71-72 
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Church of England—38, 40-41, 
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citizenship— 
Athenian—3, 7-8 
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German—117 
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grievances against—76-77 
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privileges—76-77 
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complaints and grievances 
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Cromwell, Oliver—37, 38, 39, 
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debt, French public—67-68 
Declaration of Rights—49-63 

discussion of —53-63 

text of -56-57 
Declaration of the Rights of 

Citizens—86 
Delian League—19 
Delos—19, 25 
Delphi, oracle—21 
Democles—7, 8, 9, 13, 26 

Socrates and—30-31 
democracy— 

Athenian—4 
depression—107, 109, 127 
dinner party, Athenian—18-22 
Dionysus, theater of—17 


economic problems— 
French—67-68, 69, 82, 89-91 
German—99, 107-109, 111 
education— 
Athenian boys—16-18, 33 
French nobility—72 
Greek girls—15 
Spartan boys—4 
elections— 
Athenian—8, 24 
in England—54-55 
Eliot, Robert—54-55 
England—34-63 
citizenry—49-63 
civil war—38-40 
map of—40 
royalty—35-48 
Estates General—69, 72-87 
Europe, maps of— 
religion—39 
20th-century—100, 101, 128 
exile—24 


family— 
Athenian—14-18 


German—104-107 
First Estate—69, 72 
France— 

James II in—37-44, 51 

map of, 1789—94 

Nazi conquest of—127 

public debt—67-68 
French Revolution—64-97 

outbreak of—80 

Second—94-96 


gambling—28, 67 
Generals, Ten—8 
gentry, English—53-55 
George I—63 
Germany— 
crisis in—107-108 
Nazi—98-127 
girls— 
in Greece—15 
Nazis and—104 
Glorious Revolution—34-63 
gods, Greek—9 
Goebbels, Joseph—110 
Gorgias, sophist—8 
Gorgion—21, 23 
grapes—18 
Greece, ancient—2-33 
map—10 
Grunde, Herr—111-114 
gymnasium—12-13 


Halaby, Lord—49-53 
Hermias—20-22 
Hindenburg, Paul von—108-109 
Hitler, Adolf—99-127 

chancellor—108 

death of—127 

life of —102 

Munich putsch—102-103 
Hitler Youth—104, 105, 119, 126 
Homer—17 
houses, Athenian—15 
hunting—64-66, 81, 85 
Hymettus, Mt.—16 


inns, politics in—54 
Ireland, Cromwell and—38 


James II—35, 36, 41-44 
dethroning of—41-44, 49-63 
Londoners’ view—58-63 
Louis XIV and—35, 51, 59 
William and—45-48 

Jews, Nazi persecution—108, 

115-118, 122-125 

judges, in France—70, 86 

juries, Athenian—26 


Kahr, Herr—102 


Kensington, Lord—49-53 
kings— 
English—35-48, 49-63 
French—69-95 
law and—42, 43, 45-48, 
49-63 
powers of—42, 45-48, 49-63 
relation to nobles—50, 68, 
69 
relation to Parliament—54 
restrictions on—54-63 
Kohen, Victor—116-117, 122-125 
Kramson, Charles—57-60 


Labor Front, Nazi—110 
law, king and—42, 43, 45-48, 
49-63 
lawyers— 
English—61-63 
French—74-76 
leadership— 
in Athens—8-13, 20-22, 
24-26, 31 
in England—35-48, 49-63 
in Germany—102-103, 109, 
OP 22, 
Legislative Assembly—94 
Leon, Spartan runner—27, 29 
Leonidas, Spartan general—4 
London, Tower of—58 
Londoners, politics—57-60 
Lords, House of—52 
Louis XIV—35, 36, 51, 59 
foreign policy of—48 
James II and—35, 51, 59 
Louis XVI—65-95 
Bastille and—80, 83 
concessions to Third 
Estate—73-75 
execution—95 
flight to Varennes—93 
personal qualities—65-67 
return from Versailles—86, 
87, 91, 92 
Ludendorff, Erich von—102-103 


manor, French—70-72 
Marat Jean Paul—90 
Marie Antoinette, queen—65-66, 
88-89, 91-92 
market— 
Athenian—7, 14 
in German town—118 
Marmont—36-41 
Mary II, queen—44-48 
constitutional monarch— 
62 
coronation—45 
meals, Athenian—20 
Megara—10, 11, 13, 19 


merchants— 

English, 57-60 

French—76 
Midas, slave—14 
military service, in Athens—26 
mob, Paris—80, 82 
Munich, 1923 putsch—99-103 
music, in Athens—21 


Napoleon I—97 
National Assembly—77-93 
creation—73, 75 
disbanded—94 
leaders—79 
support of—79 
National Guard—83 
navy— 
Athenian—5, 11, 19, 22 
British, 1914—100 
German, 1914—100 
Nazi Germany—98-127 
Nazi party—108-127 
meeting—106 
membership—104 
private armies—110 
recruiting—111-114, 121 
Netherlands, English politics 
and—44-48 
Nicias—24-26, 31 
nobleman, notes on France in 
1789—68-75 
nobles— 
church and—71-72 
commoners’ grievances 
against—75-76 
complaints of—68-75 
English—50-53 
French—68-75 
income—70-72 
life style—70 
in National Assembly—79, 
84-86 
pensions—69-70, 85 
privileges—71-73 
relation to king—50, 68, 69 
Normandy, riots—81-82 
Notre Dame, cathedral of—93, 
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in French Revolution—81-82 
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English—35-63 
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in English politics—37-44, 
45-48, 59-63 
in Europe, map—39 
in Greece—9, 25, 26 
royalty and—61, 62 
revolution— 
English—34-63 
French—64-97 
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rights—see Declaration of Rights, 
Declaration of the Rights of 
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Robespierre, Maximilien de—75 
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duties of —46 
English—35-48 
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